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E. A. ROBINSON’S CRAFTSMANSHIP: OPINIONS OF 
CONTEMPORARY POETS 


This study seeks to help establish the part E. A. Robinson played 
in the development of modern poetic technique and to review the 
literary taste of the twentieth-century as reflected in comments on 
Robinson’s work made by other poets during his lifetime. Robin- 
son’s career may be divided into three periods: the first from the 
start (1896) to 1915 (the year of the publication of the second 
version of Captain Craig)—a period of comparative obscurity ; the 
second from 1916, the date of the appearance of The Man Against 
the Sky, which brought him fame, to 1926, the fallow year after 
Dionysus in Doubt; the third from 1927 (the year of Tristram, 
which introduced him to thousands of new readers) to 1935, the 
year of his death. To these three periods a kind of coda must be 
added, since King Jasper (1935) was published posthumously and 
the Collected Poems (1937) called forth fruitful comments. 

Until the publication in 1916 of The Man Against the Sky, 
Robinson received scant attention from his contemporaries. Only 
three poets of any wide reputation and one poet better known as 
scholar than as verse-writer found reason to write reviews of any 
of Robinson’s books. Clinton Scollard and Frank Dempster Sher- 
man, members of the clan of what Robinson called “ little sonnet- 
men,” * whose sole interest appeared to be in highly polished verse 
forms, Richard Le Gallienne, and 0. W. Firkins were the only 
poet-critics to greet the newcomer. From 1916 until the end of 
his career, however, he was the subject of a great deal of contro- 
versial discussion by his fellows. 

Concerning Robinson’s general craftsmanship, the critics of 


1“ Sonnet,” Collected Poems (New York, 1937), 93. 
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the first period were doubtful. Sherman was inclined to think his 
lines needed to be shorn of their rough edges,” and Scollard fretted 
because Robinson often departed from the “niceties of form.” ® 
After the appearance of The Man Against the Sky, however, criti- 
cism took a more favorable turn, and remained generally appro- 
bative to the end. Amy Lowell now looked back at the very Captain 
Craig which the earlier critics had scorned, and praised the tech- 
nique of its composition, though she confessed that the content did 
not interest her.* Conrad Aiken now reversed the pronouncement 
of Scollard by attributing the most “exquisite sense of form” in 
contemporary English poetry to Robinson.’ During the last period 
of the poet’s life, Alfred Kreymborg noted that he rarely broke the 
rules of versification in his early poems,® Robert Hillyer’ and 
Horace Gregory * called his work “ careful ” and “ smooth,” though 
Richard Blackmur considered the later verse only “ competent,” ® 
a negative compliment at best. Finally, in the introduction to the 
posthumous King Jasper,’ Robert Frost described Robinson’s skill 
as happy, playful, humorous. “ His life was a revel in the felicities 
of language.” Further refuting Scollard, Yvor Winters was now 
saying that Robinson had always been “ relatively traditional in 
manner.” ** Robinson, said Morton Dauwen Zabel, had remained 
aloof from fad to the end.’* 

Precision, sharpness, and cleanness were qualities distinguished 


2? Book Buyer, xxv, 429 (Dec. 1902). 

8 Critic, XLII, 232 (Mar. 1903). 

*Tendencies in Modern American Poetry (New York, 1917), 39. In 
New Republic (hereafter NR), vu, 96-97 (May 27, 1916) and Dial (here- 
after D), LXxtI, 130-142 (Feb. 1922) she praises him as master craftsman. 
Cf. Edgar Lee Masters’ tribute in “ Poets Celebrate E. A. Robinson’s Birth- 
day,” New York Times Review of Books, December 21, 1919, 766; John 
Gould Fletcher, Spectator (London), cxxx, 214 (Feb. 10, 1923) ; Edmund 
Wilson, Dial, Lxxiv, 517 (May 1923); Louis V. Ledoux, Saturday Review 
of Literature (hereafter SRL), xu, 3 (Oct. 19, 1935). 

5 Yale Review (hereafter YR), x1, 635 (Apr., 1922). 

* Our Singing Strength (New York, 1929), 301. Cf. Louise Bogan, Poetry 
(hereafter P), xxvir, 220 (Jan. 1931). 

™New England Quarterly (hereafter NEQ), 111, 149 (Jan. 1930). 

8 NR, LxiIv, 304 (Oct. 29, 1930). 

*P, xLitI, 221 (Jan. 1934). 

10 (New York, 1935), xii, xv. 

11 Primitivism and Decadence (New York, 1937), 15. 

12 Nation (hereafter N), CXLV, 222 (Aug. 28, 1937). 
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in the poet after the first period. Winters said, “ Mr. Robinson’s 
greatness lies not in the people of whom he has written, but in the 
perfect balance, the infallible precision, with which he has stated 
their cases.” ** Padraic Colum was the first poet to make note of 
the sharpness of Robinson’s verse. He called it “the music of 
rapiers.” ** Stark Young referred to the “brusque acumen and 
passionate shrewdness ” of the early poetry.** In reviewing Talifer, 
Louis Untermeyer said that only Robinson, and he not often, was 
capable of the combination of “elaborate analysis and incisive 
phrase” to be found in this poem.*® During the middle period, 
Winters testified that Robinson had helped found “a tradition of 
culture and clean workmanship that such poets as Messrs. Stevens, 
Eliot, and Pound, as H. D. and Marianne Moore, are carrying on.” *” 
After the poet’s death, Zabel, too, remarked that Robinson had 
been more important than was usually thought to contemporary 
events and to “ aesthetic activities and reforms.” He defined this 
as a kind of cleansing influence, correcting by modest example a 
slow drift toward slovenly habits and facile impressionism in poetic 
thought.** . 

Little, if any, attention was paid to Robinson’s imagery by the 
few critics of his first period, unless one consider Le Gallienne’s 
description of Robinson as a poet of “steel” and “ grit.”*® In 
1920 Babette Deutsch gave the images of Lancelot the uninforming 
epithet of “unique.” *° Two years later Winters observed that 
Robinson did not rely on imagery as a unifying force in his poems, 
but apparently composed his images as the movement and rhyme 
demanded. “A basic philosophy and emotional viewpoint have pro- 
vided the necessary unity.” ** Van Doren complained that a too 
frequent reliance on metaphor in Roman Bartholow resulted in 
vagueness and permanent obscurity.” In the third period, Kreym- 


18 P, xix, 281 (Feb. 1922). Cf. Fletcher, loc. cit.; Lowell, D, Lxxt1, 138 
(Feb. 1922); Theodore Maynard, Our Best Poets (New York, 1922), 157. 

14 Poetry Review of America, I, 15 (May 1916). 

18 NR, x11, 250 (Sept. 29, 1917). Cf. Mark Van Doren, N, cxvi, 700 
(June 13, 1923), and N, cx, 434 (Apr. 17, 1935). 

16 SRL, x, 161 (Oct. 7, 1933). 

17P, xIx, 288 (Feb. 1922). 

18N, CXLy, 223 (Aug. 28, 1937), and P, xtvi, 162 (June 1935). 

19 Forum (hereafter F), xLv, 88 (Jan. 1911). 

2p, xvi, 218 (July 1920). 

21, xIx, 284 (Feb. 1922). 
22.N, cxvi, 700 (June 13, 1923). 
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borg said that for him the Camelot poems lacked sensuality,”* and 
Aiken thought that the sonnets were just a little colorless, that 
Robinson was “not much gifted on the sensuous side.”** As 
Robinson grew older, his poetry became more and more abstract, 
until, as Theodore Morrison said,?* what gift for imagery he had 
once possessed seemed to desert him, and he was losing the power 
of “the fusion of thought and feeling with vivid projection of the 
senses.” He had always lacked Browning’s “rich apprehension of 
the physical world.” As Zabel pointed out, “ His method is not 
metaphysical, but syllogistic; his material is not that of analogy 
and allegory, but of abstract formulation.” 7° As he turned away 
from action, his imagery was fleeting and vague, for he was after 
all not so much a poet of nature nor of the city as of psychology.*’ 
Van Doren suggested that the longer (that is, the later) poems 
would not endure because they contained “ too little gold” and 
“too much steel,” a remark recalling Le Gallienne’s early state- 
ment. Van Doren also noted that Robinson’s later poems were per- 
haps “too narrowly a vehicle for the transmission of thought.” ** 
Zabel, trying to establish the cause of this lack of color, felt that 
tobinson’s equipment, both technical and verbal, needed only the 
enriching substance of a more positive and committal belief.*° The 
consensus through the years seems to have been that Robinson was 
not talented in imagery and that, as he advanced in age, his verse 
lost even what sensuousness it had displayed in the early and 
middle years. This kind of poverty the poet-critics regretted. 
Firkins early conceded that one of the poet’s strong points was 
his lyric expression of “certain rare shades of universal feeling.” 
A later review by him (in the second period) called “Old King 
Cole” and “ Flammonde” “ monochords,” however, though some- 


23 Op. cit., 313. 

** Bookman, LXvill, 576 (Jan. 1929). 

*5 Tbid., LXXv, 750-751 (Nov. 1932). 

2° Commonweal, XVII, 437 (Feb. 15, 1933). In such poems as “ Eros 
Turannos ” and “ The Sheaves,” however, Zabel later noted that Robinson 
had colored his habitual monotone with “sudden lavish beauty.” P, XLv1, 
161 (June 1935). 

27 Eda Lou Walton, N, cxxxrx, 458 (Oct. 17, 1934). 

28N, oxt, 434 (Apr. 17, 1935). Cf. Maleolm Cowley, NR, Lxxx, 269 
(Apr. 17, 1935). 
2° P xxv, 159-160 (June 1935). 
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times they were undeniably beautiful.*° Several other critics ** of 
the middle period made mention of the occasional “ glowing music ” 
in the verse, but none of them found it consistently lyrical. Tristram, 
said Aiken, had many passages of beautiful lyricism, but he felt 
that there was too much of it; it impeded the progress of the story.*? 
Van Doren recalled “frequent flights into authentic rapture.” ** 
Babette Deutsch was virtually alone, however, in calling Robinson’s 
verse “always musical.” ** On the other hand, Hillyer said it was 
unmusical, especially when compared with the verses of the musically 
trained Elizabethans, though in the shorter poems there was com- 
pensation in intensity for the lack of music.** William Rose Benét 
heard what he thought was a new note in Robinson’s lyric quality: 
the rhythm of the blank verse in The Glory of the Nightingales 
changed with the meaning.** But as far as the evidence goes, most 
of the poets agreed with Van Doren that Robinson generally “ sacri- 
ficed music to matter.” ** John Crowe Ransom, reviewing King 
Jasper, separated melody and tone: “The melody is pleasant, the 
tone is autumn-gray and very consistent.” ** He would probably 
agree to a minimum of lyricism in the body of Robinson’s verse. 
The Robinsen characteristic of circumlocution drew comment 
throughout his career. Firkins referred to it as “ talkativeness,” and 
felt that passages in Captain Craig were too long and introspective 
to hold a reader’s interest.*® He later objected to the long sentences 
and to the verbiage in “Avon’s Harvest” (1921).4° Amy Lowell 
feared that the mannerism employed in The Town Down the River 
of using artificial, difficult epithets instead of actual names of things 
might lead to danger, though up to the time of her criticism (1917) 


8° N, c, 562 (May 20, 1915); N, crm, 151 (Aug. 17, 1916). 

*1 Odell Shepard, D, Lx1m1, 340 (Oct. 11, 1917); Lowell, Tendencies, 64; 
Clement Wood, Poets of America (New York, 1925), 128. 

82 NR, LI, 22 (May 25, 1927). 

83 FF Lxxvill, 313 (Aug. 1927). 

84 New York Herald Tribune Books (hereafter NYHTB), Apr. 21, 1929, 2. 
Cf. Babette Deutsch, NR, Lxxm, 214 (Oct. 5, 1922), and NYHTB, Oct. 8, 
1938, 8. 

5p. cit., 150-151. Aiken found Cavender’s House “monotonous and 
cloying.” Bookman, LXIx, 323 (May 1929). 

8° SRL, vu, 142 (Sept. 20, 1930). 

87.N, oxi, 434 (Apr. 17, 1935). Cf. Walton, NYHTB, Oct. 7, 1934, 21. 

88 Southern Review, I, 613 (Winter, 1936). 

%° N, o, 562 (May 20, 1915). 

“Weekly Review, v, 39 (July 9, 1921). 
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Robinson had avoided degeneration.*: She thought that the probable 
cause of this penchant for loquacity was a fear of the commonplace 
of the old poetical jargon against which he preached in his first 
books.** Le Gallienne concurred in this opinion, reflecting that 
Roman Bartholow was filled with “ verbal eccentricities,” and that 
“ conversation is carried on in periphrastic Robinsonese,”’ with the 
result that there was considerable incongruity between the realistic 
details of the story and the circumlocution of the dialogue.** The 
last period of his career also provided the poets with matter for 
adverse criticism. Aiken referred to the “maze of inversions and 
parentheses ” in T'ristram.** Though Benét was now saying that 
Robinson was saved “from the involvements of James” by “ the 
use of poetic forms,” ** Louise Bogan felt that the poet’s style was 
not equal to the matter of Camelot, characterized as it was by 
“weakening modifications, afterthoughts and negations.” ** After 
Robinson’s death, Zabel defined this wordy quality as “ attenuated 
rumination” and “ impassioned hair-splitting,” ** and Benét ad- 
mitted that Robinson’s manner was often too “ circuitous.” ** 
Robinson’s diction, said Firkins in his first review, was marked 
by “ baldness ” and “ meanness,” which were the result of “ negli- 
gence and insurgency.” *® This is closely akin to what Aiken was 
saying some years later when he remarked that the poet’s vocabulary 
lacked color, sense of texture, and sense of shape, because his world 
was made of iron and abstractions.*° Though Harriet Monroe called 
Robinson’s dialogue “ X-ray talk,” related to psychoanalysis, she 
pronounced the dialogue of Tristram only “ talkily lukewarm.” 


41 Tendencies, 47-48. 

422—, LxxiI, 138 (Feb. 1922). 

‘3 International Book Review (hereafter IBR), 1, 24, 62 (May 1923). 
Cf. Maynard, 157 and William Rose Benét, YR, x1, 163 (Oct. 1923). 

“* NR, LI 22 (May 25, 1927). Cf. Kreymborg, 313, and Hillyer, loc. cit., 
150. 

“SRL, vit, 142 (Sept. 20, 1930). 

4° Pp, xxxvir, 220 (Jan. 1931). Cf. Blackmur, loc. cit., 223, and Horace 
Gregory, P, xtv, 16 (Dec. 1934). 

‘7 P, xLvI, 161 (June, 1935). 

** SRL, xm, 18 (Nov. 16, 1935). He adds that Robinson was also often 
inimitably expressive. 

*°'N, ©, 562 (May 20, 1915). 

5° Freeman, Iv, 45 (Sept. 21, 1921). 

51 P, xxv, 210 (Jan. 1925), and P, xxxr, 164 (Dec. 1927). Cf. Aiken, 
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Theodore Morrison remarked how Robinson lacked Browning’s fer- 
tility of language and his ability to give appropriate speech to differ- 
ent characters.°** In his post-mortem analysis, Zabel said that 
Robinson’s was a language of “low vitality.” °° 

On the whole, Robinson’s style was considered complex, though 
his vocabulary was actually quite simple and his word order was cer- 
tainly prose-like.°* Vachel Lindsay described his language as a 
judicious mixture of American and United States (comparable, 
respectively, to what Shakespeare heard at the Globe Theatre and 
what he heard at the Mermaid Tavern).°° Kreymborg thought he 
detected a new note in American poetry—a passion for the Yankee 
vernacular.°® Zabel, after Robinson’s death, sided with these opinions, 
saying that the poet’s art derived from a sense of the plainest use 
of speech ; it was taciturn English—between the purely logical and 
the obviously colloquial.*” 

The poets, then, objected from the beginning to Robinson’s 
circumlocution and to his cold, colorless vocabulary, though they 
found certain poems to be exceptionally brilliant. In defining his 
language, they found it to parallel quite closely everyday usage. 

The early critics thought Robinson’s blank verse was poor, Sher- 
man describing it as “ rough, crude, altogether prosaic,” °* Scollard 
calling it “inverted prose chopped up.” °® The judgment veered 
toward the more favorable from 1916. Young, in recalling Robin- 
son’s early poetry, wrote of its “rather trenchant rhythm,” con- 
trasting it with the verse of Merlin, which he thought smooth, 


Bookman, LXIx, 323 (May 1929). (Comment on dialogue of Cavender’s 
House.) 

5° Loc. cit., 751 (Nov. 1932). 

53N, CXLV, 222 (Aug. 28, 1937). The diction of specific poems, however, 
had come in for a share of praise from various poet-critics. Cf. Winters, 
P, XIx, 282 (Feb. 1922); Wood, 134; Gregory, NR, Lxtv, 304; Walton, N, 
CxxxilI, 403 (Oct. 14, 1931); Monroe, P, xxxrx, 213 (Jan. 1932); Unter- 
meyer, SRL, x, 161 (Oct. 7, 1933); Deutsch, NYHTB, Oct. 8, 1933, 8; 
Hillyer, NEQ, vit, 114 (Mar. 1935). 

54 Shepard, Bookman, LxxtI, 192 (Oct., 1930). 

58'MLN, XLVI, 322-325 (May 1931). 

5° Op. cit., 300. Cf. Aiken, Freeman, Iv, 44 (Sept. 21, 1921). 

57 P, xLvI, 161 (June 1935). 

58 Loc. cit. 

5° Loc. cit. He did enjoy, however, the swing of “ Twilight Song.” Fir- 
kins, also, found fauit with Robinson’s rhythms. N, c, 562 (May 20, 1915). 
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leisurely, and fluent.®°° By 1922 the critics were acclaiming Robin- 
son’s blank verse as perfect.** Concerning The Man Who Died 
Twice, Van Doren wrote, “ For a reader who tempers himself to 
his task . . . there is no prose within the volume.” * About two 
years before the poet’s death, however, a dissenting tone began to 
creep into the comments. Zabel said that Robinson’s lesser work 
was marred by “ feeble rhythm.” ®* Blackmur pronounced the blank 
verse of Talifer bad because it did not grow out of the subject 
matter.** Babette Deutsch felt that the avoidance of run-on lines 
made the verse appear “ old-fashioned.” ® Hillyer thought that 
Amaranth was written in verse disturbingly like prose, that some 
of the blank verse actually showed evidence of padding.® 

Among the possibly less tangible qualities, one of Robinson’s 
traits noted by the poets throughout his career was his reticence, 
what Firkins early called a “ fine chariness.” ** Marianne Moore, 
in the middle period, remarked that Robinson was not reticent in 
displaying “ his beliefs, tastes, and judgments,” * but Untermeyer 
denounced Cavender’s House as “ half-withheld drama,” and Robin- 
son’s talents in general as being niggard as opposed to the lavish- 
ness of Browning.® Several critics, however, felt that his reticence 
gave a sense of strong poetic reserves, of understatement of great 
emotional experience." He was compared with Henry James in 


*° Loc. cit., 250. Shepard described the verse of Merlin as “supple, 
vigorous, often daring.” D, Lx, 341 (Oct. 11, 1917). 

*1 E. g., Maynard, 167. 

°? N, cxvil, 445, (Apr. 16, 1924). Marianne Moore called the poetry 
“rhetorically measured.” D, Lxxvil, 170 (Aug. 1924). Van Doren wrote 
of the “fine sinew of the blank verse” of Tristram. F, Lxxvul, 313 (Aug. 
1927). Cf. Monroe, P, xxxrx, 216 (Jan. 1932). 

*8 Commonweal, Xvi1, 436 (Feb. 15, 1933). 

*4 Loc. cit., 224. 

®5 This Modern Poetry (New York, 1935), 107. 

*° NEQ, vir, 114 (Mar. 1935). 

*™N, c, 562 (May 20, 1915). 

** Loc. cit., 168. Several poets in this period, however, insisted on his 
reticence. Cf. Lowell, NR, vu, 96 (May 27, 1916) and Tendencies, 29; 
Aiken, London Mercury, v1, 197 (June 1922); Benét, SRL, v, 412 (Nov. 
24, 1928). 

*° SRL, v, 995 (May 11, 1929). 

7 Shepard, YR, xx1, 591 (Mar. 1932); Hillyer, NEQ, m1, 149, 151 (Jan. 
1930); Zabel, N, cXLv, 222. 
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his restraint and introspection."* Zabel admonished other poets, 
nevertheless, to beware this habit of reticence, for though in Robin- 
son a virtue, it might become in others a distinct vice.”* Harriet 
Monroe, in summing up Robinson’s achievement, called him finally 
a “poet of lean phrase.” She was of the opinion that his long 
reserve was partial cause of the late tendency toward more and more 
abstraction.”* 

Robinson’s cumpression and intensity were especially noted in 
the first two periods. Le Gallienne said that the influence of 
Browning and Housman resulted in a style “ too stringent and tight- 
packed.” He said that Robinson’s poems were rather etched than 
complete.** Amy Lowell called Robinson a “ master of brevity.” ” 
So intense were the great dramatic moments of Roman Bartholow 
for Le Gallienne that the flaws went unnoticed.”* Wood wrote of 
the “compressed human tragedy” in “Richard Cory,” and of 
Robinson’s general “narrowed intensity.”7" Benét, writing of 
Tristram, made mention of the “ pregnant condensation ” possible 
in a novel in verse.** Untermeyer grew almost lyrical: “The lift 
(or intensity) of thought and feeling carries the words beyond 
thought, even beyond feeling; the words enter that other dimension 
which is poetry. Here meaning lies beyond ‘ meaning.’” * Benét 
remarked how Robinson had the ability to make his sonnets the 
equal of novels,®*° though Aiken felt that their intensity was at 
“low pitch.” ** It is significant that none of the poets after 1930 


71 Kreymborg, op. cit., 303; Padraic Colum, Spectator, cL, 257 (Aug. 
25, 1933). 

7 Commonweal, xvi1, 436 (Feb. 15, 1933). 

73 P, xLvI, 150, 154 (June 1935). 

74 F, xiv, 88 (Jan. 1911). 

7 —D, yxxm, 138 (Feb., 1922). Concerning The Man Against the Sky, she 
had said, “ This poetry is ‘ cribbed, cabin’d and confin’d’ to a remarkable 
degree, but it is undeniably, magnificently noble.” Tendencies, 75. Cf. 
Monroe, P, xxv, 211 (Jan. 1925). 

76 TBR, 1, 62 (May 1923). 

77 Op. cit., 121, 139. 

"® Outlook, cxtv1, 160 (June 1, 1927). 

7° SRL, v, 996 (May 11, 1929). 

8° SRL, v, 412 (Nov. 24, 1928), and SRL, vi, 142 (Sept. 20, 1930). 

81 Bookman, LxvitI, 576 (Jan. 1929). Kreymborg said that the poems in 
The Children of the Night (1897) had been entire stories in embryo, with 
no need for further development. Op. cit., 300. 
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made any mention of this quality of compression in Robinson.® 
They may have felt that in his last poems he had grown simply 
garrulous. 

These traits of reticence and compression may have led Robinson 
into what was fairly generally considered to be a flaw—his obscurity. 
Le Gallienne early observed “too many dark sayings and drastic 
abbreviations ” in The Children of the Night,®* and Sherman was 
of the opinion that, though some of the rhymed poems were excel- 
lent, others were unnecessarily obscure.** In the second period, 
Aiken wrote of Robinson’s “hint and gleam” technique, which 
resulted in “ fragmentary and episodic ” work.** He suggested that 
the “vague phrase” which did not have much behind it in the 
early work had become genuinely suggestive in The Man Against 
the Sky, had taken on color and in many instances had yielded to 
precision in Merlin, but had reverted to mere “ technical neatness ” 
in The Three Taverns (1920) and Avon’s Harvest (1921).%* Le 
Gallienne expressed the opinion that when the substance was ab- 
struse, Robinson was generally clear, whereas too often, when the 
substance was easy, the poet was obscure—a mannerism typical from 
the beginning.*’ Hardly any of the books of the last period escaped 
the charge of obscurity: Tristram,** Matthias at the Door,®* Tai- 
fer,°° Amaranth, and King Jasper—reviewing which last, Ransom 
said that it was old age which induced “riddling dialogue” in 
Robinson.*? 

On the other hand, a few poets insisted that obscurity was not 
always characteristic of Robinson. Amy Lowell was sure that his 


*?Unless one consider the scattered remarks on his propensity for 
aphorism. Cf. Hillyer, NEQ, vim, 114 (Mar. 1935), and Zabel, P, xtv1, 161 
(June 1935). 

83 F, x~v, 88 (Jan. 1911). 

8¢ Loc. cit. 

®° Though not in Merlin. 

8° Freeman, Iv, 45 (Sept. 21, 1921). 

®7 TBR, 1, 23 (May 1923). Cf. Van Doren, N, cxvi, 700 (June 13, 1923), 
and Benét, YR, x11, 163 (Oct, 1923) concerning the obscurity of Roman 
Bartholow. 

88 Aiken, NR, LI, 22 (May 25, 1927); Kreymborg, 310. 

** Shepard, YR, xx1, 591 (Mar. 1932) ; Deutsch, This Modern Poetry, 106. 

°° Deutsch, NYHTB, Oct. 8, 1933, 8. Blackmur said that here even the 
substance was vague and hypotheical. P, xLim, 223 (Jan. 1934). 

1 Hillyer, NEQ, VIII, 114 (Mar. 1935). 

®2 Loc. cit., 613. 
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cryptic quality was largely an unconscious trick, for he had demon- 
strated his ability to express himself clearly.** Van Doren said 
that for the conscientious reader there need not be any obscurity 
in The Man Who Died Twice.** Marianne Moore wrote of Robin- 
son’s “ elegant articulateness,” ** and Untermeyer, though admitting 
an occasional “cryptic implication,” contended that this was not 
a general habit.*® 

In trying to determine the cause of the obscurity, one critic 
thought it might come from his “searching down deep into con- 
sciousness.” *’ Allen Tate said that Robinson should stick to lyrics, 
for, since his era had no “epos, myth, or code” to tell Robinson 
how people were trying to behave, “ terminal points of human con- 
duct ” were obscure or non-existent, a single and complete action 
was impossible, and hence long poems were doomed to failure.** 

There was some dissension as to the degree of power in Robinson. 
Though Scollard, in his early review, found much to deprecate, he 
did feel “strength” and poetic fire.** While Amy Lowell could 
sense “ great power” in the poems, at the same time she did not 
find them invigorating, but mellow and subduing.*” Firkins felt 
the need of power in The Man Against the Sky.’ Though on 
the whole accrediting Robinson’s poetry with being “ crowning evi- 
dence” of the return of Elizabethan vigor to American poetry, 
Aiken thought that Lancelot required a kind of vigor lacking in 
Robinson.?” 


°° 1D, LxxiI, 139 (Feb. 1922). 

°*N, oxviil, 445 (Apr. 16, 1924). Cf. Monroe, P, xxxrx, 213 (Jan. 1932). 

*5 Loc. cit., 170. 

°° SRL, 1, 741 (May 9, 1925), and SRL, v, 996 (May 11, 1929). Benét 
attributed to Robinson a clarity lacking in Browning. SRL, vit, 142 (Sept. 
20, 1930). Miss Monroe thought that Matthias at the Door was quite clear. 
P, xxxix, 213 (Jan. 1932). 

*? Walton, NYHTB, Oct. 7, 1934, 21. 

°8 NR, LXXVI, 313 (Oct. 25, 1933). 

°° Loc. cit. 

100 NR, vil, 96-97 (May 27, 1916). Merlin she considered “ lifeless ” 
and “ unconvincing.” Tendencies, 63. 

101, N, cit, 150 (Aug. 17, 1916). 

102 YR, x1, 635 (Apr. 1922) ; London Mercury, v1, 197 (June 1922). Win- 
_ ters, too, noted long dry passages in Merlin and Lancelot. P, XIx, 283 
(Feb. 1922). Wilson at this same time wrote of Robinson’s “ later aridity.” 
D, “xxiv, 517 (May 1923). 
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Babette Deutsch, however, thought that Lancelot was marked by 
strong dialogue.’** Wilson found Tristram more energetic than the 
preceding Camelot poems.*** Benét pronounced Amaranth vigorous 
and energetic.*°° Zabel said that one of Robinson’s qualities of 
style was a “reluctant energy.”*°* Nevertheless, he said that 
Robinson had brought “form and toughness of language ” to modern 
verse long before most of his contemporaries.’ 

The final qualities found in Robinson by the poets, especially 
from 1917 to 1937, were his austerity and dignity. Harriet Monroe 
wrote first of his “ grave, bare style ” and said that he was the first 
poet in America to achieve such austerity,*°* which was later 
attributed to his Puritan ancestry and to his harsh New England 
environment.’°® He was conceded to be “ intellectually sincere,” **° 
well disciplined,*** guilty of no “artificial melancholy,” ** “no 
stage tricks,” “no cheap devices,” and “no concessions.” *** Mal- 
colm Cowley thought that Robinson’s “ honesty caused him to write 
poems that were sometimes undignifiedly prosaic,” *** but all were 
agreed that he was a “model of honesty.” *** He “told the hard 


108 P, XVI, 218 (July 1920). 

*°¢ Though even here for him the narrative lagged and the long con- 
versations seemed incongruous with the legendary characters, NR, L, 319 
(May 11, 1927). 

105 SRL, x1, 508 (Feb. 23, 1935). 

*°® Though it lacked the spasmodic brilliance of the average poet as 
well as variety and invention in general. N, CXLv, 222 (Aug. 28, 1937). 

107 P, xLvI, 162 (June 1935). 

208 P, vill, 46 (Apr. 1916); P, xv, 265 (Feb. 1920). Cf. Lowell, Tend- 
encies, 59 and New York Times Review of Books, Dec. 21, 1919, 766; 
Aiken, Freeman, Iv, 46 (Sept. 21, 1921); Fletcher, Nation and Athenaeum, 
xxx, 308 (Nov. 19, 1921); Van Doren, N, cxt, 434 (Apr. 17, 1935). 

10° Deutsch, P, xvI, 217 (July 1920) and This Modern Poetry, 107; 
Monroe, P, xxv, 208 (Jan. 1925) ; Winters, P, xrx, 279 (Feb. 1922) ; Zabel, 
P, xLv1, 158 (June 1935). Writing of the Sonnets, Aiken remarked that 
“there is a kind of Puritan bleakness in him, which rather fortunately 
blends with his intellectual irony and dry Yankee humor.” Bookman, 
LxvitI, 576 (Jan. 1929). 

110 Deutsch, This Modern Poetry, 104. Cf. Lowell, Tendencies, 26. 

111 Masters, American Mercury, XXvI, 275 (July, 1932). 

112 Lowell, Tendencies, 26. 

118 Maynard, 156. Cf. Deutsch, NYHTB, Oct. 8, 1933, 8. 

114. NR, LXxxil, 269 (Apr. 17, 1935). 

115 Zabel, P, XLVI, 162 (June 1935). Cf. Gregory, P, xiv, 159 (Dec. 
1934) ; Joseph Auslander, North American Review, CCXLI, 376 (June 1936). 
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truth . . . in form.”**® This austerity resulted in a frequent 
monotony,*** which Zabal warned was deceiving, since Robinson 
was capable of the “sweep and anger of righteous denunciation.” 
Zabel suggested that the “monotony of style” was the mark of 
“unbaffled heroism.” *4* Cowley said that Robinson had bequeathed 


to American poets the “ideal of stoic dignity” and “of honest 
9? 119 


‘ 


realism. 

In conclusion, some light may be shed on the tides of poetic taste 
in the twentieth century by summarizing what the poet-critics 
missed in the verse of Robinson. They called attention, for one 
thing, to the paucity of concrete imagery in his poems. They 
regretted, in general, the over-all lack of musicality, the apparent 
inability to construct a simple sentence, the coldness of diction. The 
majority found fault with Robinson’s obscurity. There was division 
as to the level of power in his lines, possibly indicating that many 
of Robinson’s concepts were intellectually held but not emotionally 
experienced, and so lacked the strength of expression that comes 
of total conviction. From these objections, it may be determined 
that the poets of the first third of the twentieth century expected in 
great poetry to find a highly developed concrete imagery, lyric 
quality, directness, richness and breadth of vocabulary, clarity, 
and vigor. 

What did they think were Robinson’s positive contributions to 
the craft of verse-writing in America? **° After the first few deroga- 
tory comments, they were struck by the precision and cleanness of 


116 PP, XXXVII, 220 (Jan. 1931). 

117 Benét, SRL, v, 412 (Nov. 24, 1928); Shepard, YR, xx1, 591 (Mar. 
1932). 

118 P, xtvi, 161 (June 1935) ; N, CXLv, 22 (Aug. 28, 1937) ; Commonweal, 
XviI, 438 (Feb. 15, 1933). 

129 NR, LXxxII, 269 (Apr. 17, 1935). 

120 That he did make a contribution was definitely recognized. Reviewing 
The Man Who Died Twice (1924), Harriet Monroe had called it an 
example of mature, disciplined art. She said that Robinson had “ blazed 
a trail for others.” P, xxv, 216-217 (Jan, 1925). “I believe,” said Zabel, 
“that the special cast of Robinson’s plots and conflicts has not been 
accurately defined. When it is, a much more intelligent estimate of his 
style and dramatic properties will be possible, his relation to the experi- 
ments of James, Meredith, and Conrad will be apparent, and his con- 
tribution to modern dramatic invention will be impressive.” N, CxLv, 223 
(Aug. 23, 1937). 
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his style, the care with which he stayed near to well-established 
forms. This reputation seemed to be almost universal from 1916 
through 1937.*** The poet-critics noted further Robinson’s skill in 
bringing blank verse to perfection, at least until within a very few 
years of his death. They noted his occasional bursts of lyricism, his 
tightly-packed quality. Finally, everyone agreed that he had shown 
American poets the important but difficult paths of austerity, 
dignity, and complete honesty. 
RICHARD CROWDER 
Purdue University 





HAWTHORNE’S HIVE OF HONEY 


The purpose of this study is to suggest a few specific influences 
of Shakespeare and Milton on Nathaniel Hawthorne.’ They may 
be traced in “ Earth’s Holocaust,” “The New Adam and Eve,” 
and “ Rappaccini’s Daughter.” 

That Hawthorne at the time of composing these stories should 
have drawn upon the two great English poets is not surprising. He 
had taken his bride to the Old Manse in July of 1842 and during 
the winter of that year had read aloud to her from Shakespeare, 
Spenser, and Milton.* She wrote to her friend Mrs. Caleb Foote in 
December, 1842: 


121 For, as Benét said, Robinson’s style never failed; he could not “ write 
a hack line.” SRL, xu, 18 (Nov. 16, 1935) and F, xcm1, 381 (June 1935). 
Cf. Deutsch, NYHTB, Oct. 8, 1933, 8. Zabel said that Robinson’s style 
was “ not ephemeral ”; it was not marred by “ facile journalism.” Common- 
weal, XVI, 436, 437 (Feb. 15, 1933). 

1 Hawthorne’s acquaintance with both writers was intimate; their works 
had constituted some of his early reading. See G. P. Lathrop, A Study of 
Hawthorne (Boston, 1876), p. 67, and Randall Stewart, “ Recollections of 
Hawthorne by His Sister Elizabeth,” American Literature, XVI (January, 
1945), 319. In the Introduction to The American Notebooks by Nathaniel 
Hawthorne (New Haven, 1932), p. xlix, Professor Stewart suggests that a 
scene in Fanshawe (1828) was perhaps derived from one in Paradise Lost. 
F. O. Matthiessen has shown clearly the later influence of Milton on 
Hawthorne’s treatment of the human passions in the characters of his 
great romances. American Renaissance: Art and Expression in the Age 
of Emerson and Whitman (New York, 1941), pp. 307, 308. 

2In 1840 he had written his fiancee of buying “a very good edition of 
Milton (his poetry) in two octavo volumes.” Love Letters of Nathaniel 
Hawthorne (Chicago, 1907), 1, 202. 
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At present we can only get along with the old English writers, and we 
find that they are the hive from which all modern honey is stolen. They 
are thick-set with thought, instead of one thought serving for a whole 
book. Shakespeare is preéminent; Spencer is music. We dare to dislike 
Milton when he goes to heaven. We do not recognize God in his picture 
of Him.* 


And in a letter to the same correspondent, perhaps in the spring of 
1843, she said: 


We have passed the happiest winter, the long evenings lifted out of the 
common sphere by the magic of Shakespeare. Mr. Hawthorne read aloud 
to me all the Plays. ... I can truly say I never comprehended Shake- 
speare before; and my husband was pleased to declare that he never him- 
self understood him so well, though he has pored over the Plays all his 
life.* 


The whole experience was so impressive to the new bride that quota- 
tions lingered in her mind, especially from Milton, to furnish 
adornment to her letters for several months.® It would be matter 
for wonder if the stories that Hawthorne composed during the 
honeymoon period had not shown traces of both Shakespeare and 
Milton.® 

“Earth’s Holocaust” appeared in Graham’s Magazine in May, 
1844. Based largely on events of Hawthorne’s day, it reflects the 
author’s personal interest in fires* and his response to the demo- 
cratic growth of the period and to many reform activities. A few 
literary sources have been suggested for parts of the story.® 


* Rose Hawthorne Lathrop, Memories of Hawthorne (Boston, 1897), p. 
54. 

‘ Ibid., p. 75. 

5 Ibid., pp. 55, 58, 59. 

*In the early part of 1842 Hawthorne made an entry in his notes: 
“Subject for a picture,—Satan’s reappearance in Pandemonium, shining 
out from a mist with ‘shape star-bright.’” The Complete Works of 
Nathaniel Hawthorne, Fireside edition (Boston, 1909), Lx, 273. (Unless 
otherwise indicated, subsequent references to Hawthorne’s works will be 
to this edition.) When a rain storm kept him indoors at the Manse, he 
mused on what a cheerless place Eve’s bower must have been in such 
weather. Jbid., 11, 26. In a corridor of the building in “The Hall of 
Fantasy ” (1843) he mentions busts of Shakespeare and Milton as two 
of ten that “ chiefly attracted my eye.” Jbid., 1, 198. 

7 Randall Stewart, “ Recollections of Hawthorne by His Sister Eliza- 
beth,” American Literature, xv1 (January, 1945), 322. 

®H. Arlin Turner mentions the Bible and Cotton Mather’s Wonders of 
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To these should be added Measure for Measure. The Observer 
in “ Earth’s Holocaust” has a similarity to the Duke Vincentio, 
who, disguised as a monk, became an observer too; and each was a 
“ gentlemen of all temperance.” The executioner defends his pro- 
fession even as did the hangman Abhorson,® and in both prose 
narrative and drama the source of guilt was recognized to be the 
human heart. In the former the dark-visaged stranger pointed out 
to those who had heaped what they thought the evils of the world 
on the fire the vanity of their labor unless they could find a means 
of “ purifying that foul cavern ” the human heart itself.2° In the 
latter Isabella admonished the absolutist Angelo: 


Go to your bosom; 
Knock there, and ask your heart what it doth know 
That’s like my brother’s fault: if it confess 
A natural guiltiness such as is his, 
Let it not sound a thought upon your tongue 
Against my brother’s life. (11, ii, ll. 136-141) 


In both the story and the play the chief conflict is between unrea- 
soning extremists and those who make reason their guide. 

“The New Adam and Eve” was published in the Democratic 
Review, February, 1843. Seven years before, Hawthorne had 
written into his American Notebooks what was to make the skeleton 
of the tale: 


The race of mankind to be swept away, leaving all their cities and 
works. Then another human pair to be placed in the world, with native 
intelligence like Adam and Eve, but knowing nothing of their predecessors 
or of their own nature and destiny. They, perhaps, to be described as 
working out this knowledge by their sympathy with what they saw, and by 
their own feelings.” 


the Invisible World: “ Hawthorne’s Literary Borrowings,” PMLA, LI 
(June, 1936), 561 and 547 respectively. Austin Warren suggests the 
Bible: Nathaniel Hawthorne, Representative Selections, with Introduction, 
Bibliography, and Notes (New York, 1934), pp. xlvi-xlvii. , 

® The Complete Works of Shakespeare, ed. W. J. Craig (New York, n.d.), 
Act IV, Scene ii, lines 35 ff. Subsequent references are to. this edition. 

1° There may be a suggestion here from St. Augustine, The City of God, 
tr. Rev. Marcus Dods (Edinburgh, 1888), 11, 358. In explaining the state- 
ment “and he cast him [the devil] into the abyss,” Augustine wrote: “ By 
the abyss is meant the countless multitude of the wicked whose hearts are 
unfathomably deep in malignity against the church of God.” ; 

11 Complete Works, Ix, 33. 
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Stimulated perhaps by the evenings with his wife and the “old 
English writers,” he began to clothe the skeleton with flesh and 
blood.’* It would seem that he had found in Paradise Lost the 
thought that would help to animate his notes: 


Dishonest shame 
Of Nature’s works, honor dishonourable, 
Sin-bred, how have ye troubled all mankind 
With shews instead, mere shews of seeming pure, 
And banished from man’s life his happiest life, 
Simplicity and spotless innocence! ** 


The cynical note in one detail of the story seems to come pretty 
directly from Shakespeare. Adam and Eve were visiting a product 
of man’s perversion of nature, the prison, to which men with the 
“leprosy of sin” had been assigned by others who were as guilty 
but whose contamination was hidden by fine clothing. 


Feeling its [sin’s] symptoms within the breast [says Hawthorne], men 
concealed it with fear and shame, and were only the more cruel to those 
unfortunates whose pestiferous sores were flagrant to the common eye. 
Nothing save a rich garment could ever hide the plague spot.** 


King Lear had cried out against the same kind of hypocrisy: 


Thou rascal beadle, hold thy bloody hand! 

Why dost thou lash that whore? Strip thine own back; 
Thou hotly lust’st to use her in that kind 

For which thou whip’st her. The usurer hangs the cozener. 
Through tatter’d clothes small vices do appear; 


72 Professor Turner thinks that the background was chiefly Biblical, 
though he admits possibility of Miltonic influence. Op. cit., p. 561. The 
situation, however—the natural in conflict with man’s perversion of the 


‘ 





natural—makes one consider the “ possibility.” 

18 The Complete Poetical Works of John Milton, Cambridge edition 
(Boston, 1899), Book Iv, lines 313-318. (Subsequent references are to this 
edition.) Although I think that Milton’s passage is the one that stimulated 
Hawthorne in his treatment of his situation, I realize that he may have 
had suggestions concerning the evil effects of man’s perversion of nature or 
of his running counter to natural law from Shakespeare’s King Lear or 
Troilus and Cressida, where the themes are emphasized; in the latter, see 
especially I, iii. Or he may have had in mind St. Augustine’s declaration 
that “not even the nature of the devil himself is evil in so far as it is 
nature, but it was made evil by being perverted.” The City of God, 1, 320. 

** Complete Works, 11, 287. 


2 
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Robes and furr’d gowns hide all. Plate sin with gold, 
And the strong lance of justice hurtless breaks; 
Arm it in rags, a pigmy’s straw doth pierce it. 

(Iv, vi, ll. 165-172) 


The last story to be considered is “ Rappaccini’s Daughter,” 


which appeared in the Democratic Review for December, 1844. 
The suggestion for this had been entered in the notebooks in 1839 
in the form of a quotation from Sir Thomas Browne.** For the 
development Hawthorne seems to have drawn from several sources.*® 
He implies one, however, in the story itself, which has gone un- 
noticed. Giovanni, watching from a window of his lodging, saw 
Rappaccini enter among the plants in the garden below. But 
“there was no approach to intimacy between himself and these 
vegetable existences.” Rappaccini avoided their touch; he was 
cautious about inhaling the odors. 


It was strangely frightful to the young man’s imagination to see this 
air of insecurity in a person cultivating a garden, that most simple and 
innocent of human toils, and which had been alike the joy and labor of the 
unfallen parents of the race. Was this garden, then, the Eden of the 
present world? And this man, with such a perception of harm in what his 
own hands caused to grow,—was he the Adam? ?* 


This story is closely related to “ The New Adam and Eve.” Both 
are studies of perversions of nature. But here the creator of the 
unnatural universe is present. In developing the story Hawthorne 
drew certainly on his knowledge of the Bible. Contrasting and 
similar details, however, and the emphasis he gives to the themes 
of perversion and the conflict of passion and reason imply a debt 
to Milton. The garden of Paradise Lost was 


A Heaven on Earth, ... (Iv, 1. 208) 
Rappaccini’s was beautiful, with an exotic, sinister beauty. Its 


15 Complete Works, 1x, 209. 

1° Randall Stewart (ed.), The American Notebooks, pp. lxxi, xcv, 98, 
297, and Turner, op, cit., pp. 554-555, 557n. Hawthorne may, of course, 
have had a hint from the seventh story of the fourth day of the Decameron 
or from Shelley’s “ The Sensitive Plant,” with its “ Eve in this Eden,” the 
spirit who lovingly tended the plants and who had “no companions of 
mortal race.” The Shelley reference was called to my attention by my 
colleague Professor Russell Noyes. 

17 Complete Works, m, 112. 
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strange unnaturalness differs sharply from the naturalness of the 
God-created one, where “ Nature .. . wantoned as in her prime.” 
In the man-made garden the roving insect in the presence of the 
flowers dies; the place is without birds; and even the reptile 
perishes from the poison of one of the plants. Its solitude is that 
of death. Its Adam is a “tall, emaciated, sallow, and sickly- 
looking man, dressed in a scholar’s garb of black.” In some re- 
spects he is a culmination of man’s first disobedience and of intem- 
perance in knowledge, which turns wisdom to folly, and against 
which Raphael had warned. Whereas in Milton’s Eden, work of 
tending the vegetation was delightful, and the plants were fruitful, 
in Rappaccini’s labor was cautious and scientific, and the plants 
bore no edible fruit. And in the center of his garden was not the 
Tree of Life but the great purple flower of death. 

In portraying the Eden that had been built through intemperate 
knowledge, Hawthorne makes considerable use of Miltonic detail, 
sometimes in a modified form, sometimes with but new application. 
In each garden, for example, was a fountain; but one was natural, 
the other of broken marble. The golden tresses in ringlets ascribed 
to Eve are transferred by Hawthorne to Giovanni. In both gardens 
was a pair of lovers; but in one pair identity was emphasized, in 
the other, cleavage. In some respects the details are quite similar. 
Eve had a dream so disturbing to her rest that she welcomed the 
sunrise ; Giovanni’s sleep was disturbed by fancies which the morn- 
ing dissipated. Both stories identify women with flowers—Proser- 
pina and Eve in one; Beatrice in the other. Both introduce allu- 
sions to the Roman god Vertumnus; both abound in sensuous 
imagery. “ Rappaccini’s Daughter ” has been called the most color- 
ful of Hawthorne’s stories.** This feature it shares with Paradise 
Lost, especially Book IV. 

There is a suggestion of relationship, too, between the epic and 
the prose narrative in the philosophies introduced. Milton empha- 
sizes Reason in a positive way, using the word in the sense in which 
it had come to him directly from the Greeks and indirectly through 
the Renaissance. Reason was the soul’s being; it distinguished 
man from the lower animals and the plants; it, not passion, was 
the source of true love between man and woman; it avoided ex- 
tremes, intemperance; it was the identifying characteristic of man 


78 Leland Schubert, Hawthorne the Artist (Chapel Hill, 1944), p. 98. 
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at his best, when it governed his passions and fancy. Raphael made 
it the theme of much of his advice to Adam; and Michael warned 
that 

Reason in man obscured, or not obeyed 

Immediately inordinate desires 

And upstart passions catch the government 

From Reason, and to servitude reduce 

Man, till then free. (xr, ll. 86-90) 


Hawthorne employed the same philosophy in his story, but sig- 
nified the power of Reason by dramatizing the tragedy that came 
with its violation. The purple flower was a product of the Reason 
perverted—that is, of an over-zealous or intemperate interest in 
intellect to the neglect of natural affection. And Giovanni went 
wide of Reason into wonder-working Fancy. The latter term, with 
its synonyms, becomes a key word in the story.’® 

The psychological pattern in “ Rappaccini’s Daughter ” is much 
the same as Adam outlined to Eve: 


in the soul 
Are many lesser faculties that serve 
Reason as chief. Among these Fancy next 
Her office holds; of all external things, 
Which the five watchful senses represent, 
She forms imaginations, aerie shapes 
Which Reason, joining or disjoining, frames 
All what we affirm or what deny, and call 
Our knowledge or opinion; then retires 
Into her private cell when Nature rests. 
Oft, in her absence, mimic Fancy wakes 
To imitate her, but, misjoining shapes, 
Wild work produces oft... . (v, ll. 100-112) 


Hawthorne gives the Miltonic psychology a contemporary form and 
reveals his young man a victim of Fancy: 


The wisest course for Giovanni would have been . . . to quit his lodgings 
and Padua itself at once; the next wiser, to have accustomed himself, as 
far as possible, to the familiar and daylight view of Beatrice—thus bring- 
ing her rapidly and systematically within the limits of ordinary experi- 
ence. Least of all, while avoiding her sight, ought Giovanni to have re- 
mained so near this extraordinary being that the proximity and possibility 


1° The word fancy appears in some form six times in the story; the word 


vagaries in much the same sense once. 
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even of intercourse should give a kind of substance and reality to wild 
vagaries which his imagination ran riot continually in producing.*° 


Professor Matthiessen makes a sound observation when he says 
that “what Melville and Eliot considered his [Hawthorne’s] 
realism was accurate reading of human nature, which he shared 
with Milton and Bunyan.” ** He might have included Shakespeare. 


FRANK DAVIDSON 
Indiana University 





COOPER AND CAPTAIN KIDD 


No comment to my knowledge upon the contribution of Kidd 
legends to belles lettres has gone farther than the rather obvious 
linking together of Irving’s Tales of a Traveller, Poe’s Gold Bug, 
and Stevenson’s Treasure Island. This leaves out of account James 
Fenimore Cooper, whose use of such lore is more subtle than 
Irving’s, if less imaginative than the others’, clearly indicating 
that he was not only familiar with Kidd legend but respected it as 
such and drew upon it significantly in several tales. 

It is common now to view Cooper as a turbulent patriot who 
became a novelist by accident, and who used his novels as vehicles 
for articulating his views of the new American democracy. As 
Washington Irving clung to the Old World and the early days 
along the Hudson, so Cooper dealt with the Western New World. In 
this fact, really, lies the significance of his treatment of Kidd.* 

That he was as much aware of the imaginative appeal of Kidd 
lore as Irving, may be seen in his heavily-worded lament, a kind of 
author’s apology, in the 1850 Preface to the Red Rover. “The 
history of this country has very little to aid the writer of fiction, 


2° Complete Works, Il, 122. 

21 American Renaissance, p. 312. 

1 For modern comment on Cooper, see Henry Seidel Canby, Classic Ameri- 
cans: (New York, 1931), Chapter m1; Percy Boynton, Literature and 
American Life (New York, 1936), pp. 254-272; Vernon L. Parrington, Main 
Currents in American Thought, Vol. 11: The Romantic Revolution in 
America (New York, 1927), pp. 222-237; Robert E. Spiller, James Feni- 
more Cooper, Critic of His Times (New York, 1931); and Robert E. 
Spiller, ed., James Fenimore Cooper in American Writers Series (New 
York, 1936). 
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whether the scene be laid on land or on water. With the exception 
of the well-known, though meagre incidents connected with the 
career of Kidd, indeed, it would be very difficult to turn to a single 
nautical occurrence on this part of the continent in the hope of 
conferring on a work of the imagination any portion of that 
peculiar charm which is derived from facts clouded a little by 
time.” 

This rather negative way of stating the exceptional importance 
of the famous New York mariner to the American historical 
novelist is well borne out by the spirit of and certain details in 
several of Cooper’s works. An incident in The Deerslayer, for 
example, overshadowed by scenes of fighting and escape, is the 
opening of Floating Tom Hutter’s mysterious chest. Floating 
Tom, the avaricious old man who claimed all of Lake Ostego and 
kept his past and his sea chest triple-locked, had formerly been a 
pirate, probably one of “ Kidd’s men.” “Some think he was a 
free liver on the salt water,” said Hurry Harry to the Deerslayer, 
“a companion of a sartain Kidd, who was hanged for piracy .. . 
and that he came up into these regions, thinking that the King’s 
cruisers could never cross the mountains, and that he might enjoy 
the plunder peacably in the woods.”? Peace was never to be his, 
but his incoherent ravings at the time of his death verify well 
enough the truth of the rest of this remark. The clothing and 
especially the chess men found in the chest are of course important 
items in the ransom of Hutter and March, and in Judith’s brilliant 
but futile impersonation in order to save Deerslayer. 

In 1839, two years before, Cooper had reviewed the facts of 
Kidd’s life for his History of the Navy, mentioning the famous 
deposit of money and jewels on Gardiner’s Island and the unwar- 
ranted legends that had grown about Kidd’s name. In The Sea 
Lions (1849) he undertakes a tale of the sea that intertwines whal- 
ing with treasure hunting, and quite clearly takes suggestions from 
Kidd legends having to do with Gardiner’s Island and eastern 
Long Island, especially a promontory curiously called the Oyster 
Pond. His young hero is a Gardiner, whose task is to sail to the 
Antarctic for whales and en route home to stop at a West Indian 
key for a $30,000 pirate treasure buried near a tree and a hillock of 


2The Deerslayer, Mohawk Edition (G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York, 
n.d.), p. 9. All references to Cooper are to this edition. 
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sand. The story deals almost wholly with the perils of whaling 
and the rivalry of a second vessel that doggedly followed the Sea 
Ion literally to the death, having caught wind of the treasure 
hunt. Recovery of the treasure is finally achieved, but is presented 
in a few words merely in retrospect by Captain Gardiner to his 
owner. Cooper maneuvers his plot into the shadow of Captain 
Kidd not only through the person of Gardiner and the locale, but 
through a remark about the Widow White very early in the tale. 
The Widow White harbored a dying sailor. This man, a pirate or 
acquaintance of pirates, possesses two charts, one of a marvelous 
whaling ground and one of the treasure. Deacon Ichabod Pratt 
visits him often and succeeds in acquiring, copying, and finally 
altering the maps. The homeless sailor dies and the acquisitive 
Deacon organizes the whaling and treasure expedition under young 
Gardiner. If the Widow White had not thought Deacon Pratt was 
really coming to visit her, wrote Cooper, when the Deacon re- 
repeatedly visited the dying seaman Daggett in her house, the 
whole east end of Long Island would have known not only of the 
fabulous sealing island and the West Indian treasure key, but 
“twenty such islands, and keys without number, each of which 
contained more hidden treasure than ‘ Gar’ner’s Island,’ Oyster 
Pond, the Plumb and Fisher’s, and ali the coasts of the Sound put 
together; enriched as each and all of these places were thought to 
be, by the hidden deposits of Kidd.” * 

Rubbing shoulders thus with Kidd lore, The Sea Lions, however, 
eschews the excitements, ghostly and otherwise, of the conventional 
hunt for golden doubloons. It does present in American fiction, 
however, perhaps the first instance of the conventional South Sea 
treasure island chart found among the effects of a mysterious dying 
sailor, thus anticipating Robert Louis Stevenson and a hundred 
others, 

Going back to The Water Witch (1830), we find an association 
and a reflection of this American legend that I believe is more 
important than what we have already noted. 

The Water Witch is one of a small group of novels from the 
1830’s in which Cooper somewhat stiffly dealt with legendary lore, 
European and American. “ We have had our buccaneers on the 
water, and our witches on the land,” he wrote in the Preface; “ but 


* The Sea Lions, p. 56. 
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we believe this is the first occasion on which the rule has been 
reversed.” Altogether he felt it was his most imaginative tale up 
to the date of writing, but that it failed by blending too much of 
the real with the legendary. It is today, however, among the more 
rather than the less entertaining of his works despite its stiffness 
and artificiality. 

In this tale Cooper takes material from Manhattan legends of 
Captain Kidd, employs the ghostly mystery of a spectre ship 
doubtless related to the then growing popularity of the Flying 
Dutchman legend, introduces the illicit New York colonial trade 
with freebooters, and draws no inconsiderable suggestion from 
Shakespeare’s Tempest. With these he builds a tale of a respectable 
Dutch “ mynheer,” Alderman Van Beverout, who carries on a lively 
trade in smuggled goods with “ The Skimmer of the Seas,” a half- 
real, half-phantom outlaw who lands at will at the Highlands in 
New Jersey, and who magically eludes all pursuers. His patroness 
is the Water Witch who lives aboard his rakish vessel, and who has 
given it her name. Her countenance adorns the figurehead of this 
strange and mysterious brigantine, and a shrine to her is kept, and 
certain priestly rites are observed in the cabin. At moments of 
apparent capture the long, graceful, black ship (to a description of 
which Cooper devotes three-quarters of a page) disappears and 
nothing is seen but the illuminated countenance of the fair witch. 
Then she too disappears. The small rakish hull has become the 
symbol of the marine outlaw, the picaroon. Cooper’s Red Rover 
commanded such a ship and Irving’s Dutchmen often saw one. It 
had long been a familiar image in Hudson River legends of Kidd 
and had appeared in other fiction dealing with Captain Kidd, 
especially in J. S. Jones’s popular melodrama, Captain Kyd or the 
Wizard of the Sea, which also first appeared in 1830.4 

The events of The Water Witch take place in the second decade 
of the eighteenth century (“ 171———”) just after Kidd’s and just 
before Blackbeard’s time. Most of the scenes center in the waters 
and shores near Van Beverout’s summer mansion “ Lust in Rust” 
on the west bank of the Shrewsbury River near where high water 


*When Samuel French first published the play, he noted (p. 2) the 
dates of six performances, beginning with, “ Original National [Theater], 
Boston, 1830.” See also Arthur Hobson Quinn, A History of the American 
Drama from the Beginning to the Civil War (1923), p. 301. 
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occasionally broke through the narrow neck of sand between the 
river and the ocean and temporarily made Sandy Hook an island. 

The Water Witch is Cooper’s attempt, however it succeeds or 
fails, to spin out a story from what was to him as historical novelist 
the most exciting nautical occurrence in American history, “the 
meagre incidents connected with the career of Kidd.” He anchors 
his legend in Kidd by creating an atmosphere through frequent 
mention of him in suggestive connections. Euclid, the negro ser- 
vant of Van Beverout, having been roundly scolded i:: advance of 
any delinquency, whines that nothing is done in all Manhattan but 
“a color’? man do him! He do a mischief, and he do all a work, 
too! I won’er what color massa t’ink war’ Captain Kidd?” 

Black or white, he was a rank rogue, came back the rich Alder- 
man. “His fate should be a warning to every nigger in the 
colony.” He should have been hanged here “as a warning to the 
blacks of Manhattan.” 

But Euclid perseveres in self defense, reminding Myn Heer that 
the blacks in Kidd’s ship were “ Guinea-born.” ® 

One day Lord Cornbury told Myn Heer Beverout that the 
Skimmer of the Seas was reported on the coast! “ Be wary, worthy 
burgher, as the second part of the tragedy of Kidd may be enacted 
in these seas.”® The ferryman who takes Alderman Van Beverout 
across to Staten Island, repeats the news that the Skimmer of the 
Seas has recently been seen. 

“ And pray friend who is this Skimmer of the Seas?” asks the 
bold and witty Master Tiller, another passenger. 

“The witches may tell! I only know that such a rover there is, 
and that he is here today and there tomorrow. Some say that it is 
only a craft of mist that skims the top of the seas . . . and others 
think it is the sprite of a vessel that was rifled and burnt by Kidd 
in the Indian Ocean, looking for its gold and the killed.” The 
ferryman admits that he has seen him once but “ could hardly give 
a good account of his hull or rig.” ’ 

The party arrives at Lust in Rust where Van Beverout soon 
undertakes dealings with the very Skimmer of the Seas, who puts 
into the secret inlet at night in his light-rigged vessel, the Water 


° The Water Witch, pp. 4-5. 
* Ibid., p. 14. 
" Ibid., p. 33. 
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Witch. Van Beverout’s niece, romantically gazing from her balcony 
in Lust in Rust, sees the phantom craft in the moonlight and later 
hears the regular stroke of oars. Her mind fills with tales of 
lawless rovers from the Caribbean who refit in American waters,— 
tales “ coupled with the deeds, character, and fate of the notorious 
Kidd ... still recent, and although magnified and colored by vulgar 
exaggerations, as all such tales were known to be, enough was 
believed by the better instructed, to make his life and death the 
subject of many curious and mysterious rumors.” * But it is only 
Seadrift, the Skimmer, mysterious, courteous, sure. Smuggling 
operations are impeded, however, by the presence of Captain Ludlow 
of Her Majesty’s cruiser Coquette, who endeavors in vain to take 
the Skimmer, and who is also a suitor for the hand of Alida. 

The character of the Skimmer himself (and his men) is the 
most interesting and significant thing in this tale of witchcraft at 
sea and buccaneering ashore. The Skimmer is just as mild, though 
not so innocuous, as the Dutchmen of Lust in Rust. Mildness in 
mien and manner in conjunction with cool daring and outlawry, 
Cooper asserts, is often to be found in “the most desperate and 
self-willed men.” The Pilot and The Red Rover present the same 
general type—strong men physically and mentally, fully capable of 
their command, but given to speculative, melancholy, poetic moods. 
These seamen, especially the outlaws, are the opposite of what we 
expect in such tales. Philosophers, dreamers, and idealists, they 
find themselves red rovers and skimmers of the seas against their 
desires. The Red Rover and the Skimmer are American patriots, 
with more of the gentleman than of homespun. They both hate 
the English and love America. They both would do other than 
they do. In the Red Rover, Cooper consciously cuts himself loose 
from the legends of Captain Kidd to present a roving patriot in 
the period of calm that preceded the storm of the Revolution. In 
The Water Witch Cooper goes back farther and builds on the 
legends of Kidd and the Madagascar trade of Colonial New York. 
His whole point of view is ardently American. His Skimmer feels 
equal to and above Queen Anne of England and takes no orders 
from her because her laws rob the Colonials. Old Van Beverout, 
though never condoned by Cooper, is nevertheless made to state 
the position of the New York merchant. “ What sin is there in 





® Ibid., pp. 81-82. 
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pushing commerce a step beyond the limits of the law? These 
English are a nation of monopolists; and they make no scruple of 
tying us of the colonies hand and foot, heart and soul, with their 
acts of Parliament, saying ‘ With us shalt thou trade, or not at 
all”... By the character of the best burgomaster of Amsterdam 
. . . that we should lie down and obey! ” ® 

Cooper no doubt partly spoils two good narratives by inability 
to turn his imagination loose in his subject. Yet this must be said, 
it is he and not Irving or Poe who saw the meaning in American 
Colonial life of Captain Kidd and all like him. He caught the 
early spirit of independence that disregarded English law, that in 
the Revolution was patriotic and good, but that before that time 
had been criminal. And it is in Cooper that we see this spirit 
associated with the legendary Captain Kidd. 

The Skimmer led a charmed life. He was not intended to repre- 
sent Kidd, but though Cooper generalized the theme of the whole 
book, he never allowed it to drift far from the name and fame of 
Kidd. Near the end, when the Skimmer has daringly come in to 
Lord Cornbury in New York to bargain for the release of his Ariel- 
like “ boy,” made captive, Cooper goes out of his way to accomplish 
this. “ What is the meaning of that gun... ? It gave the alarm 
to the smuggler as if it had been a summons from Execution Dock, 
or a groan from the ghost of Kidd.” *° 


WILLARD HALLAM BONNER 
University of Buffala 





IRISH NAMES IN THE FAERIE QUEENE 


Any “view of the present state” of Spenser scholarship must 
recognize Spenser’s debt to the surroundings in which he wrote 
after 1580.1 Whatever the poet may have contributed toward The 


* Ibjd., p. 94. 

2° Tbid., p. 341. 

2 We know from Spenser’s letter to Harvey that he had begun writing 
The Faerie Queene by April, 1580, months before he went to Ireland as 
Grey’s secretary. Harvey’s unflattering reply, in which he intimated that 
the classical Muses were being sacrificed on the altar of Irish mythology 
(“If so be the Faerye Queene be fairer in your eye than the Nine Muses, 
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Faerie Queene before he went to Ireland as Grey’s secretary was, 
we may be sure, almost completely submerged or rejected under 
the impulse of the new vistas that opened before his restless imagi- 
nation as his “ continued Allegory ” took shape.’ It is a reasonable 
assumption that Spenser’s ten years of composition in Ireland be- 
fore the first three books appeared were as full of revision and 
re-revision as were the years which his master Chaucer devoted to 
the unfinished Canterbury Tales. 

Many names in The Faerie Queene, long recognized as Irish, 
were as familiar in Spenser’s Ireland as they are today. Such are 
Una * and Ferraugh (now Farry).* Other names, like Duessa and 
Alma, had already gone out of circulation before 1580.° It will be 
the purpose of this brief article to show for the first time that 
other names are Irish. 

As secretary to Grey and later, in his Munster clerkship, Spenser 
was in a position to appreciate the classical coloring of the records 
which passed under his scrutiny. With his Merchant Taylors and 
Cambridge training, he must have been impressed by numerous 
entries similar to the following from the Fiants of Elizabeth: 
“Ferdorogh [Ir. ‘Dark Man’] or Obscurus” (F. 124, etc.), 
“ Maurus or Morogh O’Brien” (F. 1323, 3077),° “ Morianus or 
Molronowe O’Carbie ” (F. 783), “ Tohill or Tullius O’Conoghor ” 
(F. 1289), “ Conatius earl of Thomond ” (F. 828, 1424), “ Calvatius 


and Hobgoblin [i.e., Puck] runne away with the garland from Apollo. ..”), 
suggests that Spenser found his first inspiration for his epic in his visit 
to Ireland in 1577. 

*On the shifting construction of the poem see especially Mrs. J. W. 
Bennett, The Evolution of “ The Faerie Queene,” Chicago, 1942. 

*The form Una appears many times in the Fiants of Elizabeth (cf. 
Fiants 4077, 5075, 5603, 5611, 5686, ete.). Other spellings include Owny, 
Uny, Unna, Unny, Onie, Wonae, Oney, and frequently Owne. 

‘Spellings like Ferragh, Ferreghe, Feryegh, Farrigh, Far(r)iegh occur 
often in the Fiants. 

5 See my article, “ The Influence of Spenser’s Kildare Residence on The 
Faerie Queene,” to be published in PMLA. In connection with the Alva 
pronunciation of Alma (see footnote 28), it is possible that the form 
Alwagh (Fiant 5606) offers an Elizabethan survival of the name. But it is 
far more likely that Alvagh represents the name Ailbhe, once very common, 
and still surviving as “ Alvy.” 

*The Fiants contain a number of references to the Murrough O’Brien 
whom Irenaeus (or Spenser) saw executed at Limerick in 1577. Cf. note 


2la below. 
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or Calloughe M’Donel ” (F. 4748), “ Dionysius or Donogho O”’ She- 
neghane ” (F. 4397), “ Salomon or Solon [Ir. Solamh] M’Nemy ” 
(F. 5459), names like Boethius Glanchy, Justinian Brit, Philomeus 
M’Gormley, Goodlacus Drawater, and Hercules Rainsford, or such 
spellings as “Creon” for “Crevan” (Ir. Crimhthann), F. 1038, 
1117, etc. ; “ Pyrrhus” for “ Piaras” (Pierce), and “ Ferdinandus ” 
for “ Fergananym” (Ir. Fearganainm). Many similar instances 
could be cited. 





1. Erivan (F. Q. Iv. v. 24). This “seemingly classical name”? 
is purely Irish and was extremely common in Spenser’s time, par- 
ticularly in the vicinity of Kilcolman. It represents the pronun- 
ciation of Irish Hrimhon (later Eireamhon), a form which occurs 
infrequently in the manuscripts of the Leabhar Gabhdla but regu- 
larly in Keating’s History.* In Irish tradition Erimhon was the 
famous son of Mil or Milidh, whose name was often Latinized into 
Milesius, and appears in The Faerie Queene as “ Milesio.”® In 
the Fiants of Elizabeth numerous instances can be found: Fiant 
2251 names an “ Eryvan m’ Donogh” of Kanturk, a few miles 
west of Kilcolman, on Spenser’s river Allo; Fiant 6539 names 
Erivan M’Cunigan and Donell m’Irivan of “ Nodirett” in the 
same neighborhood. The most frequent spelling is Erevan (cf. 
Erevan M’Swyne, of Nadered, F. 5508; Erevan M’Swynie, F. 6514, 
p. 205; Mulmory m’Erevan M’Connigan of Woony,’® F. 4535, etc.). 
Other spellings include Farevan (3095), Erovan (5434), Hrewane 
(3257, 4723), and Harywan (4467, 4468). 


7 Draper, PMLA., xLvu (1932), 99, footnote 17. 

® See my “Spenser’s Tale of the Two Sons of Milesio,” MLQ., 111 (1942), 
547-57. Both names, Erimhom and Ebher, appear frequently in the Fiants 
in the forms Erevan and Ever; even after Spenser’s death we find record 
of two sons named “ Erevan and Ever M’Swyne” (Fiant 6540, p. 251) in 
Spenser’s county of Cork, 

°F. Q., v. iv. 4-20. 

10 The extreme difficulty encountered by English writers in spelling Irish 
names is to be seen in the comment on this Woony in O’Donovan, Ordnance 
Survey Letters, Limerick, 11, 440: “ Wetheny (Wetherham) Wethencia alias 
Wethan alias Wethanoya alias Voghney, Owney,. Wotheney, Whethran, 
Wethenoya, are all anglicised forms of Uaithne. . . ..” 

A “Wothney I Breine, of Aharla [Spenser’s Arlo] ” is named in Fiant 
5085 (A. D. 1587). 
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2. Malfont (F. Q. v. ix. 25 ff.). The elaborate play on this name 
belongs to Spenser’s Kilcolman period. The poet goes out of his 
way to emphasize the change in the name Bonfont, now altered 
to Malfont 

“ Eyther for th’ euill, which he did therein, 


Or that he likened was to a welhed 
Of euill words, and wicked sclaunders by him shed.” 


The crime of Malfont was that he had taken on himself “ the bold 
title of a Poet bad ” and “ rayling rymes had sprad.” 

Gough’s ingenious but unconvincing explanation, that in Malfont 
Spenser was veiling the name of Ulpian Fulwell (“ Foul Well”) 
is rightly rejected by Neill and by the editor of the Vartorum 
Spenser.** The vehemence of Spenser’s attack on Malfont may be 
more readily explained, I suspect, in connection with his long and 
bitter litigation with Lord Roche. . 

Nine of the Fiants of Elizabeth refer to persons named Malfont 
pardoned between 1573 and 1601. Im each instance the name 
appears to belong to the neighborhood of Kilcolman: 

F, 2249: pardon to “ Robert Malphant, of Ballynyclassy, gent.” 
(Ballynyclassy is apparently Baile na claise in “ Barrymore’s 
country,” co. Cork.) 

F, 2255: pardon to “ Robert Malfont, of Rathmore, yeoman.” 
Rathmore is doubtless the Rath Mér east of Kilcolman and near 
Ballylegan, later in Spenser’s possession, in the heart of the “ Roche 
Country.” See Friu X, 173, 178. Power (Crichad an Chaoilli, 
[Cork 1932], p. 67%) identifies it with the present Laharan (Irish 
Leath Rathan). Thus it seems probable that this Malfont was one 
of “ Roche’s men.” 

F. 2941: pardon to “ Robert Malefonte, of Knockcullyn,” co. 
Cork. 

F, 4814: pardon in 1586 to “ Philip Malefount of [Liscarrull, 
co. Cork], horseman.” Liscarroll, northeast of Kanturk, is a few 
miles due west of Kilcolman. 

F, 5508: pardon in 1590 to “Philip Malefant, of ['Tuehe], 
yeoman.” “'Tuehe” is vague enough as a place-name, being the 
extremely common Irish tuath, tuatha (“territory”); cf. Tuogh 
in co. Limerick (Ordn. Surv. Letters, Limerick, 11, 447-51), north 
of Kilcolman. The places named in the rest of F. 5508, including 


11 See v, 321 and 239. 
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Nadered (see above), suggest that this “'Tuehe” was to the west 
of Kilcolman in co. Cork. 

F. 6302: pardons in 1599 to Maurice Roche, viscount Fermoy 
(Spenser’s enemy), Theobald Roche his son, twenty-two other 
Roches, and a “ Philip Mallfonte.” 

F. 6514: pardon to Ellen daughter of “ Robert Mallefont,” and 
wife of “'Teige Y Mahowny,” yeoman. 

F. 6516: pardon to Ellis “ Mallifont,’ wife of Deirmod 
O’Riegan. 

F. 6539: pardon to “James Malefant, of Dunbwoeg.” 

The three Philip Malfonts referred to in the Fiants between 
1586 and 1599 may have been the same person; in any event, a 
Philip Malfont was active as one “Lord Roche’s men” in the 
vicinity of Kilecolman during Spenser’s residence there. Was he 
the “bad” poet who incurred Spenser’s vigorous attack in The 
Faerie Queene? 

All three of the principals in the episode with which Book II 
opens—Amavia, Mordant, and Ruddymane—appear to have Irish 
associations. 

3. Amavia is apparently a characteristic classicizing by the 
poet of the Irish name Medb (Mercutio’s—and Milton’s—“ Mab”). 
Again we have the sort of etymological toying we have learned to 
expect from Spenser. As Draper observes in connecting the name 
with the Latin amavi, “ Dodge’s gloss, ‘she that loves to live,’ 
though taken from F. Q. 11.1. 55, could hardly have been intended 
by Spenser as explaining her name.” *? The name was variously 
spelled in Spenser’s time: Meave (the modern pronunciation) ** 
occurs in Fiants 4358, 4360, etc.; Meawe in 4035, 5808; Meaw 
in 5026, 5486; Mewe in 4076, 4152; Mew in 3972, etc. 

4. Mordant, we have every reason to believe, became part of 
The Faerie Queene long before Spenser moved to Kilcolman.** 


12 Art. cit., note 7 above. 

18 John O’Donovan, The Topographical Poems of John O’Dubhagain and 
Giolla na Naomh O’Huidhrin, Dublin 1862, Introduction, p. 60: “ Meadhbh, 
pronounced Meave. This is still preserved and anglicised Maud, Mab, and 
Mabby; the editor is acquainted with several old women of the Milesian 
race who still retain it. Meadhbh was the name of a celebrated queen 
of Connacht, who flourished in the first century, and who is now known 
in the legends of the mountainous districts of Ireland as the queen of the 
fairies.” 

See Evolution, op. cit., p. 218. 
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For the personal history of Captain Nicholas Mordant, a knight ** 
who, like Malory’s Lancelot or Gawain, had his full share of human 
frailty, belongs largely to northern Ireland.** Among the episodes 
in Spenser’s “continued Allegory, or darke conceit” this tan- 
talizing story is “darke” almost to the point of total eclipse. 
But a few significant details have come down to us. At almost 
the moment when Spenser was arriving in Dublin to take up his 
duties as secretary to Grey, Captain Mordant, then stationed in 
Athlone, was being sent by Malbie, Commissioner for Connaught, 
against Clanricard and the rebellious Burkes in Galway.’* A letter 
a few weeks later from Ulick Burke to Malbie bears Malbie’s 
notation “ showing the device between Ulick and John [Burke] to 
intrap Mordant by treason.” ** This “ device to intrap by treason ” 
suggests the plottings of Braggadochio and Trompart (“ 'Trompart 
fit man for Braggadochio”), /. Q. 11. iii. 10-13, 
“Which two through treason and deceiptfull gin, 
Had slaine Sir Mordant, and his Lady bright.” 


But Captain Mordant, as we know, lived to fight another day, for 
at the end of the same year (1580) we find him defending Athlone 
with all too few soldiers.*® Except for one circumstance, his 
subsequent history, of which we catch only fleeting glimpses,” 
need not concern us here. 


** Mordant was actually knighted five years after Spenser’s death, in 
1604 (Carew MSS vi, 384). See note 20 below. 

*® But his unpopular “lewd ” dealings in 1583, whatever they may have 
involved, and the investigation which followed, belong to the vicinity of 
Limerick and may have come to Spenser’s attention while he was at 
Kilcolman. Cf. note 21 below. 

17 CSPI., Ser. 2, 11, 263. 

18 Tbid., pp. 268-69. 1° Ibid., p. 272. 

*° Mordant is first mentioned in 1580, when he was dispatched by Malbie 
against the Burkes. We find him still in Connaught early in 1582 (CSPI., 
pp. 344, 350). Then comes the Thomond affair, with the “ complaint ” and 
the “examination” in 1583. Mordant’s doings appear to have been con- 
doned by the authorities, as they were by Spenser, for in 1585 he is back 
in the North harassing the Burkes at Lough Mask (Carew MSS 11, 430) ; 
here he remains through 1586 (Carew, p. 431) and into 1588, when he is 
appointed “to be commissioner in the province of Connaught” (Fiant 
5233), and 1589, his activities being recounted in a letter to the Lord 
Deputy (OSPI., Ser. 2, Iv, 185-86). In 1592 he writes concerning the 
“accustomed treacheries” of the Burkes (ibid., Iv, 540-41). By 1600 he 
is once more in the South as constable of the Castle of the Glan (CSPI., 
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Spenser is careful to inform us that Amavia’s “lifest Lord” 
had little of the temperance which Book II is intended to “ sette 
forth,” for Amavia admits (1.i.52) that Mordant “was flesh: 
(all flesh doth frailtie breed)” and had been beguiled by Acrasia, 
who had “ thralled ” him to her will, “ In chaines of lust and lewd 
desires ybound” (st. 54). Amavia’s term lewd is precisely the 
word employed (in its adverbial form) by the Lords Justices 
Loftus and Wallop in 1583 in writing to Walsingham: “ Mordaunt 
has dealt very disorderly and lewdly.” ** Just what form Mordant’s 
“lewdness ” took is unfortunately not revealed,*™* but the fact that 
the historical Mordant did not succumb to Acrasia’s cup but 
resumed “his former skill” *? in harassing the enemy ** suggests 


Ix, 318; Carew MSS 101, 412). He is knighted in 1604. Our last mention 
of him is in 1611, when he is listed as “ Knight of the shire” for Clare 
(CSPI., Ser. 3, Iv, 165; Carew MSS v1, 137). 

*1 The fragmentary Fiant 4053, which bears no date, consists of a com- 
mission to “Captain Nicholas Morden (sic) to execute martial law in 
the county Clare.” The Deputy Keeper’s Report, printed in 1881, enters 
this fiant under the year 1582, perhaps correctly, for in April 1583 the 
Lords Justices write Burghley of a “complaint of the inhabitants of 
Thomond against Captain Mordant” (CSPI., p. 442). An investigation 
followed, as Richard Whyte’s letter from Limerick in June discloses (p. 
456) that “the gentlemen examined before Sir Robert Dillon and the 
Solicitor ” were “plagued by Mordant.” Although the Lords Justices in 
their letter to Walsingham are forthright in their denunciation of Mordant’s 
“disorderly and lewd” behavior, it would seem that no vigorous action 
was taken against him, for he is still in Thomond in February, 1584, 
skirmishing with the Earl’s followers (p. 496). 

#18 The entry under A.D. 1582 in the Annals of the Four Masters (ed. 
O’Donovan, v, 1774-75) concerning “Captain Mortant” (cf. Spenser’s 
Mortdant, F.Q. 1. 1.49.9, ed. Dodge) is not helpful: “ Donough son of 
Murrough . . . O’Brien was put to death in an ignoble manner, that is, 
he was hanged in Thomond by Captain Mortant, who was Marshal in the 
country, and by the Sheriff, Sir George, the son of Thomas Cusack. The 
year before he had formed a league with the sons of the Earl of Clanrickard, 
but, having repented, he returned back under protection. The others de- 
tected a flaw and a defect in [the form of] the protection, so that they 
seized on Donough and hanged him .. . in the gateway of Limerick, on 
the 29th of September, which fell on Friday.” 

This “ Donough son of Murrough” was not the son of the Murrough 
O’Brien whom Irenaeus saw beheaded at Limerick in 1577. The latter was 
the “ Murrough O’Brien of Cloughkeating ” referred to in Fiants 2467 and 
3317. See Caithréim Thoirdhealbhaigh, ed. O’Grady, 11 (1929), 188-90. 

#3 F, Q., 11. i. 54. * OSPI., Ser. 2, m, 496. 


3 
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that Spenser, maker of mosaics that he was, may have used only 
part of Mordant’s history for the Amavia episode, combining with 
it, perhaps, details from some contemporary Irish domestic tragedy. 
He doubtless borrowed more than Mordant’s name, which had its 
etymological attractions for him.** Of intemperance as a vice 
in Ireland, and the degeneracy of the English who “ are now much 
more lawless and licentious then the very wild Irish,” ** Spenser 
has much to say, years later, in the View. With the theater of 
Captain Mordant’s operations in Connaught Spenser shows, as 
I have already pointed out,”* sufficient familiarity. 

5. Ruddymane (Ff. Q. 1.1.35). Upton long ago associated the 
name of the “bloudy-handed babe” with Ldmhdhearg (“Red- 
Hand”) and the battle-cry of the O’Neills, Laémhdhearg abi, 
to which Spenser refers in the View.** While it is altogether 
likely that Spenser, here as with Mordant, had the Northern 
associations in mind, it must be borne in mind that the epithet 
was used by the MacMurroughs or Kavanaghs of Leinster. As the 
power of the MacMurroughs extended into Kildare, it is not unlikely 
that Spenser composed the Ruddymane-Amavia episode while he 
was living at New Abbey. 

6. Dony (F. Q. ll. v. 3-12 and later). In listing Dony as a 
“seemingly classical name,” Draper suggests comparison with 
“Doni, the moral philosopher.” ** But the name of Florimell’s 


** See Spenser’s pun in stanza 55. 

°° View, Globe ed., p. 636a. Mordant was, of course, an Englishman in 
Ireland—not an Irishman. His “lewdness” recalls Spenser’s account in 
the View (p. 64la-b) of the “ notorious theif and wicked outlawe ” praised 
by an Irish bard for “such lewdnesse.” There is sufficient evidence in the 
View that Spenser, like many of his English contemporaries, was ready to 
condemn in the Irish what he condoned in the English. 

2° JEGP., xt (1943), 510, and note 33. 

*7 Globe ed., p. 632b. See Upton’s comment in Variorum Spenser, 1, 400, 
and Howard’s, p. 401. On the dispute over the badge of the Red Hand, 
see O’Grady-Flower, Catalogue of Irish MSS in the British Museum, 0, 
15: “Eoghan 6 Donnghaile [Owen O’Donnelly] ... claims the honour 
for the O’Neills as the representatives of the Eremonian [cf. “ Erivan” 
above] line.” See my note in JEGP., xt, 504, s.v. Hubbub. 

One of Spenser’s fellow undertakers in Munster was Marmaduke Red- 
mayne (cf. Ruddymane), who in 1587 was granted a seigniory of 8000 
acres. See Fiant 5033. 

28 See note 7 above. Upton was confident that “ Dony is contracted from 
Adonio, or Adonis, a knight’s name in Orl. Fur. 43.” 
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dwarf is, to use Spenser’s own simile, “as Irish as O’Hanlans 
breeche.” *® The frequency with which the name Dony appears in 
Elizabethan records is due to its use as a nickname or familiar 
form for three different names: Donogh (Ir. Donnchadh) and 
Donall (Ir. Domhnall), both of which are Latinized as Donatus in 
the Fiants, and even the rarer Ir. Duinadhach (cf. the surnames 
M’Dony = Ir. Mac Dunadhaigh, and O’Dony = Ir. O Diinadhaigh). 
The name is especially common in the records for Cork and Limerick 
near Kilcolman ; in Kerry it has often been wrongly Englished into 
“Downing.” For other spellings, cf. Donigh (twice in Fiant 2248), 
the double “ Doune m’Wm. m’Dermod Dounye” in F. 4623 ; “ Donne 
OHassie ” of Fenit, near Tralee, F. 4935; “Done Y Casidigh, of 
Muskrie,” near Kilcolman, F. 5889 ; “ Don M’Gilleryewe,” F. 5815; 
“Gilledony M’Keane, cottier,” F. 5228. This last-named compound 
Gilledony (Ir. Gilla Domhnaigh, “ servant of the Lord ”) still sur- 
vives in the surnames MacGilldowney, Gildowney, and MacEldowney 
(cf. the Elizabethan spellings “ M’Eldony ” and “ M’Eldonie ” in 
Fiant 6662). 

%. Devon (Iv.iv.21). This name still survives in Ireland. 
It is an anglicized form of two distinct Irish names: Duibhin, 
which means “ Little black fellow,” a diminutive of Dubh, and 
Daimhin, “ Little poet,” a diminutive of Damh. The surnames 
O Duibhin and O Daimhin are still often anglicized “ Devon.” 
With Mac, the D is aspirated and lost, hence MacKevin or MacEvin 
(Ir. Mac Dhuibhin); cf. “ Donell Dewyn,” as in F. 3851, but 
“ Ferrall M’Kevan” as in F. 3347. 

8. Douglas (Iv. iv. 21), like Devon and Brianor (whose name 
is clearly Irish) ,*° is one of the “noble Knights of Maidenhead.” 
His name was common both as a given name and as a surname in 
Spenser’s day, as it is in ours. One suspects that Spenser gave 
the name to his hero of Maidenhead because he already knew 
it as the name of his heroine, not in romance but in real life: 
Douglas Howard, the “white Lioness” whose untimely death he 
mourned in Daphnaida.** If memories of Douglas Howard were 


*° Globe ed., p. 637b. 

2° PMLA., L (1935), 917, note 2. 

** It is no doubt merely a coincidence that in F. Q., Iv. iv Sir Douglas is 
discomfited and Sir Satyrane aims his spear—the “wicked steele for 
mischiefe first ordained ”—and makes a “very griesly wound” in Tria- 
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haunting Spenser, he must have brought the Douglas of Iv. iv into 
The Faerie Queene after his return from London to Kilcolman 
in 1591. At Kilcolman he must have known Douglas as a surname 
(cf. “John Dowglasse,’ Fiant 1671) and as a place-name in his 
own county of Cork (printed “Donglas” in F. 2234, but 
“ Dowglas,” F. 6516). 

9. Malbecco and Hellenore (111.ix.6). These two, “ Vnfitly 
yokt together in one teeme,” were the prinicipals in a story 
exceedingly well known in Ireland during Spenser’s early years 
there. Malbecco stands in the poet’s “darke conceit” for the 
“archtraitor” Gerald Fitzgerald, sixteenth Earl of Desmond. 
Hellenore was his countess Elinor,*? about whom opinion differed : 
Sentleger in 1583 called her “his [Desmond’s] wicked wife” * 
and Malbie thought her “an infamous woman,” ** but Queen 
Elizabeth and Sydney both considered her “a good counsellor.” ** 
Their “ Castle ” (stanza 3) thus appears to have been “ Desmond’s 
first and most ancient house of Castle Shenet.” ** Their story and 
Spenser’s treatment of it is a long one, which I reserve for dis- 
cussion elsewhere. 

10. Druon (rv. ix. 20ff.). The name of “sterne Druon,” like 
Erivan’s, was listed by Draper among Spensex’s “ seemingly classical 


names ”— *? 


Druons delight was all in single life, 
And vnto Ladies loue would lend no leasure— 


and, Osgood adds, “with possibly a hint of fanciful etymology, 
after Spenser’s habit, in the epithet.” ** The name Druon is Irish. 


mond’s side, whereas in Daphnaida (written about the same time) it was 
“A cruell Satyre with his murdrous dart, 
Greedie of mischiefe, ranging all about, 
Gaue [Douglas] the fatall wound of deadly smart.” 

*? The name of the countess is regularly spelled Elinor in Fiants 4670, 
4942, 6195. Elsewhere in the Fiants numerous spellings of the name appear, 
such as Ellenor(e), Elenor(a), Elianor, Ellienor, etc. 

33 OSPI., Ser. 2, 11, 427. 

*4 Thid., p. 262. 

** Carew MSS m1, 357, 106. Spenser appears to have agreed with the 
Queen, 

°° Tbid., p. 236. In JEGP., xi, 504, I remarked that “ Spenser may have 
heard on more than one occasion the Desmond war-cry, Shanet-abw.” 

*7 See note 7 above. 

88 Variorum Spenser, Iv, 214. Marie Walther’s suggestion (Malory’s 
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It appears, for example, as a given name (Ir. Druachdn) in Fiant 
4562 (Drewan M’Swyny) and in the surname O Druachdin in 
Fiants 746 (Maurice O’Droughane) and 4713 (Maurice m’Tho. 
O Drwoghane). 

11. Dolon (Vv. vi. 32), the goodman of the house who “ seekes 
to entrap ” Britomart, is introduced by Spenser in accounting for 


Those two false brethren, on that perillous Bridge, 
On which Pollente with Artegall did fight (st. 36)— 


an episode which has already been related to Spenser’s Irish experi- 
ences.*® Gough, identifying Dolan’s son Guizor with the third 
Duke of Guise, remarks: “ Though it is difficult to identify Dolon, 
‘the crafty,’ the particularity of the description of him in stanzas 
19 and 32 appears to point to some real person.” *° And Osgood 
adds, “ Surely Spenser hated nothing more than the treachery all 
about him, and his feeling in the matter asserts itself again and 
again throughout the poet’s life, and with especial force in this 
portrait of Dolon.” * 

In selecting the name Dolon, Spenser was once more attracted, no 
doubt, by the affinity between classical and Irish names. Dolon 
was—and still is—an exceedingly common Irish name, which must 
have recalled to the poet the Dolon of the Jliad.** During his resi- 
dence at New Abbey he may well have heard of the “treachery ” 
of one Robert Dolan or Dowlan (whose very name O Dubhldin 
means “ black defiance ”!), whose lands “lying in the Naas, co. 
Kildare,” a few miles north of New Abbey, had been “long con- 
cealed from the Queen.” ** In any event, the name is of frequent 
occurrence both as a given name and as a surname.** 





Einfluss, p. 53) that Druon the woman-hater is modeled after Malory’s 
Dinadan has not been accorded space in the Variorum Spenser (Iv, 214). 

*° By M. M. Gray in RES., v1 (1930), 416 ff. 

“© The Faerie Queene, Book V, ed. Alfred B. Gough (Oxford 1918), p. 235. 

*! Variorum Spenser, v, 212. 

*? See Upton’s note printed in the Variorum Spenser, v, 212, and ef. 
Draper, art. cit., p. 101: “ Dolon, the deceiver, comes from doAdw, beguile.” 

** Fiant 5106 (A. D. 1587). 

“Usually anglicized Dolon, Dolan, or Dowlin (cf. Dony = Downy). Cf. 
“Dowlin Cavanagh ” and “ Dowlin duff M’Gerald ” (Fiant 4132), “ Dowlin 
M’Dermod ” (Fiant 6160), etc. The surname is written variously in the 
Fiants O’Dolan(e), O’Doelan(e), O’Dolin, O’Dollan(e),O’Dowlan, O’Dowlin, 
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These few pages can pretend to do no more than scratch the 
surface of a large subject. To suggest, as one reviewer did in 1930,** 
that the influence of Spenser’s Irish environment upon The Faerie 
Queene has usually been overestimated seems, to me at least, to be 
flying in the face of good sense and the obvious facts. 


Rotanp M. SMITH 
The University of Illinois 





THE LIMITED VISION OF ST. BERNARD 


Chaucer’s observation (LGW 16) that even 


Bernard the monk ne saugh nat all, pardee! 


has been much discussed. Although “Bernard the monk” has 
generally been thought to refer to Bernard of Clairvaux, Chaucer’s 
opening reflections on heaven and hell have led to identification 
with Bernard of Morlaix.* More recently in this journal,’ Tatlock 


ete. Cf. the surname M’Dowlin, Fiants 3039, 4015—which also contains the 
epithet Lavierg, Lavyreg (cf. Lémhdhearg, note 27 above, and my “ Deirdre 
in England,” forthcoming in MLN.)—4712, etc. 

‘© YWES., x1, 198. 

* For a convenient summary, see Robinson’s note, The Complete Works 
of Geoffrey Chaucer, pp. 954-55. 

* Notes & Queries, 8 Series, ur (June 3, 1893), 433. E.S. A. was right 
in saying that LGW 16 is “ not particularly applicable to any of the works 
of St. Bernard.” But it is not necessary, as I hope to show, to look for 
another “ Bernard the monk.” 

* MLN, XLVI, 21-23. Tatlock remarks (p. 23), “Chaucer may have 
thought of no individual, or even of him of Clairvaux.” There seems to be 
no good reason for assuming that Chaucer had any less known Bernard in 
mind, or for questioning Chaucer’s reference to Bernard of Clairvaux as 
“ Bernard the monk.” See Mabillon, Life and Works of St. Bernard (transl. 
Eales), 1, vii-viii: “First and chiefly, he was a monk ... Even so gifted 
a man as Bernard, we may venture to believe, would not have been nearly 
so influential had he been anything but a monk ... S. Bernard, then, was 
a monk and an ascetic. ...” In response to Tatlock’s comment that “ it is 
only to a modern that he is the inevitable Monk Bernard,” it may be 
pointed out that two hundred years before Chaucer, in Walter Map’s De 
Nugis Curialium, St. Bernard was called “the most unlucky of monks” 
(“ Monachorum infelicissimus hic fuit”); ef., conveniently, Tupper and 
Ogle, Courtiers’ Trifles (1924), p. 49, lina 18, or De Nugis Curialium, ed. 
M. R. James (Oxford 1914), Dist. 1, cap. xxiv, p. 39. The versified Bernard 
of the Vernon MS, dated by Wells 1350-75 (Manual, p. 304), tells how 
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has suggested Bernard the Traveler. But if it can be established 
that fourteenth-century England associated the great Cistercian of 
Clairvaux with visions of heaven and hell (“ Wel more thing than 
men han seen with ye”),* as well as “bokes that we fynde” and 
their “doctrine of these olde wyse,”* we can hardly doubt that 
Chaucer was thinking of the most famous of saints named Bernard.® 

Skeat’s assumption’ that Chaucer’s “reference is to the great 
learning and experience of St. Bernard of Clairvaux” can be sup- 
ported better from a poem well known in Chaucer’s time than from 
any of the works by Bernard himself. This poem is the second 
version * of the so-called “Lamentation of Mary to St. Bernard,” 
preserved in at least nine manuscripts, including the Vernon MS. 
Even if we accept Carleton Brown’s opinion that “it is very doubt- 
ful whether the Vernon manuscript was written early enough for 
Chaucer to have known it,”® the “Lamentation” was certainly 
available in Chaucer’s day (and perhaps earlier than 1350, Wells’s 
date for MS Rawlinson Poetry 175). 

The “Lamentation” *° consists largely of a dialogue between 
St. Bernard and the Virgin Mary, in which the saint asks Mary 
concerning the passion of Christ, which he has not seen: 


“ Ladi, I am in greet longing, 
To seen bat sihte, bat pou there seye.” ™* 


Bernard’s questions followed by Mary’s answers** constitute the 
six main divisions of the poem: 


Bernard and his five brothers became monks (cf. line 15: “ be knaue chil- 
dren vchone monkes were” (Horstmann, AZLeg 1878, p. 41). 

‘LGW il. 

* LGW 17, 19. 

* Robinson (p. 954) refers to a proposed return by the late Professor 
G. L. Hamilton to “the traditional identification with Bernard of Clair- 
vaux ” through the Meditationes, or De Interiori Homine, attributed to him. 

7 Oxford Chaucer, m1, 289. 

* Wells, Manual of the Writings in Middle English, pp. 415, 980, 1096. 

*“ The Prioress’s Tale,” in Sources and Analogues of Chaucer’s Canter- 
bury Tales (1940), p. 461. 

19 Hereafter abbreviated Lam. For convenience I cite the Vernon copy, 
edited by Horstmann, Minor Poems of the Vernon MS, EETS no. 98, 1, 
297-328. In an earlier edition in HSt vir (1885), 85-114, Kribel attributed 
the poem to Richard Rolle. 

*2 Cambridge Univ. Libr. MS, Dd 1, stanza xv (St vit, 90). 

13 Mary’s answers are based on Bernard’s Latin sermon “De Passione 
Christi” (compare the “ Of cristes passion” in the sub-title of the Lam, 
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(1) lines 93-152 
(2) “ 158-200 
(3) “ 201-280 
(4) “ 281-432 
(5) “ 483-568 
(6) “ 569-720 


Bernard has seen much, to be sure: 


“T haue sezen see and watres wylde, 
Stremes and wawes... (293-94) 


“T haue se3en men pat nolde not loute ... ,” ete. (297) 


but he. has not seen all: 


“ Merci,” seide Bernard, “ heuene queene,** 
pou hast so muche me i-told! 
3it ber is wel more i-sene,** 
pat ful fayn witen I wold...” (281-84) 


To his question (line 105), 


“ Ladi,” seide Bernard, “ weore Pou pere bo?” 


she responds (line 169) : 
Ovre ladi seide: “I was bere po! ” 


and promises (lines 152, 214, 319-20) a full account of what he 
did not see. What she has seen is related by means of the frequently 
repeated J sei3 (seth) formula,® which recalls the saugh I—I saugh 


ed. Horstmann, p. 297), printed by Kribel, 2St viru, 85 ff.; see Migne, Patr. 
Ours., Ser. I, v. 182 (Paris 1879), col. 1133. 

13 Cf. the “ Regina coeli”’ of the Latin text (HSt vim, 88, line 43) and 
Dante’s regina del cielo (note 18 below). Heuene queene is of course a 
commonplace in English Mary-poems; e. g., Horstmann, Minor Poems, 1, 30, 
line 1; 33, line 1; 127, line 252; 161, line 146; 267, line 178; the con- 
cluding stanza of “St. Bernard’s poem,” U, 522; etc. On this last poem, 
current in the thirteenth century, see Wells, Manual, p. 389. 

** Compare LGW 11 (above, note 4). 

1° The I seiz formula is employed by Mary seven times between lines 175 
and 656; heo seiz appears four times. The formula is varied by such 
phrases as I mihte se (276),'I scholde se (377, 648), I beheld (681), and 
I loked (363, 428, 709). Cf. also 69, 104, 261, 283, 313, and Bernard’s 
I seo (133; ef. 477, 426), bow seze (114). As Horstmann’s marginal nota- 
tions indicate, the Latin text begins at line 49 (but see HSt vit, 87) and 
Bernard’s questions are added by the poet. 
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formula repeated ten times by Chaucer in the Knight’s Tale 1995- 
2073.*° 

What evidence that Chaucer had the “ Lamentation” in mind is 
afforded by the context of LGW? The famous opening passage of 
the Prologue, concerning “joy in hevene and peyne in helle,” dis- 
tinguishes between hearsay (“A thousand tymes have I herd men 
telle”) *” and what Othello called “the ocular proof” (what “men 
han seen with ye”) and concludes that 


thing is never the lasse sooth, 
Thogh every wight ne may it nat ysee. (14-15) 


It is interesting to note that Bernard addresses Mary not only as 
“heuene queene” (lines 98, 281) ?® and “queen of heuene-blisse ” 
(line 137) but as “ Qwene of heuene & helle” (line 161) ; ** in the 
concluding stanza he again recalls the “joy in hevene and peyne 


in helle”: 
“Ladi, for bi muchele wo, 
Pat neuere no tonge may of telle, .. .*° 
Leeue vs neuere skape per-fro, 


2¢ See notes in Manly, Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales, p. 552, and Robinson, 
p. 779: “This formula ... is not appropriate to the Knight... But it 
was hardly more appropriate to Chaucer [in the original version].” Com- 
pare the same formula used 36 times in HF 1135ff., where it is varied 
7 times by herde I—I herde. 

*7 Cf. Bernard’s “I haue herd,” Lam. 571. 

*® Chaucer may have been influenced in part by Dante, Par. xxx1, 100- 
102, who has Bernard “burning wholly with love” for the Queen of 
Heaven: 

“E la regina del cielo, ond’ io ardo 
tutto d’amor, ne fara ogni grazia, 
perd ch’ i’sono il suo fedel Bernardo.” 


Cf. Scartazzini’s note on ond’ io ardo: “ celebre é la divozione entusiastica 
di S. Bernardo per la Vergine Maria.” 

7° Not paralleled in Bernard’s Latin sermon. Elsewhere in Vernon MS, 
Mary is called queen “ Of heuene, Erbe, and helle” (Minor Poems, 1, 125, 
line 162) ; the same phrase appears in a Mary-poem in the Auchinleck MS, 
which'Chaucer, as Mrs. Loomis has shown, may have known. See Horst- 
mann, AELeg 1881, p. 500, lines 66-67: “Of heuen, of erbe & helle Sche is 
emperice & quene.” 

2° This formula is common in Chaucer (cf. in addition to LGW 5, LGW 
670; ML B899; ABC 128, etc.). Compare “ber nis no tonge may telle 
fore,” Lam, 220, 660. 
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But euer-more In ioye to dwelle; 
Whon we schul dye and henne go, 
Schilde vs from be pyne of helle! ” * 


Clearly, Mary knew more, and could tell more, of heaven and hell, 
than ever could Bernard the monk! 

Chaucer’s interest in such poems of Mariolatry and his familiarity 
with St. Bernard’s “ devotion to the Virgin ” ** are obvious from the 
“Tnvocacio ad Mariam” of the Second Nun’s Prologue, which 
begins: 

And thow that flour of virgines art alle, 
Of whom that Bernard list so wel to write ...™ 


It is thus highly probable that the Bernard of LGW 16 is the same 
person as the Bernard of the “ Invocacio,” rather than Bernard of 
Morlaix or Bernard the Traveler. But we have not considered fully 
the LGW context. 

After the line on “Bernard the monk,” Chaucer turns to the 
need of books and “these olde appreved stories / Of holynesse” 
in a world of men. For 


if that olde bokes were aweye, 
Yloren were of remembraunce the keye. 
Wel ought us thanne honouren and beleve 
These bokes, there we han noon other preve. (25-28) 


The association of books with St. Bernard, to be found in art** 
as well as literature, is too well known to need attention here, 
Suffice it to point out that the “ Lamentation,” based as we know 


*2 Similar to this line is Chaucer’s prayer to Mary in ABC 95-96. But 
the phrase is another commonplace. Laud MS is even closer to Chaucer’s 
wording: “To seen be peyne pat is in helle.” Laud adds a stanza here, 
with the concluding line: “ & bringe oure soules into heuene. Amen.” 

*2See Robinson’s note, p. 863, and note 18 above. “He [Bernard of 
Clairvaux] had a special devotion to the Blessed Virgin,‘and there is no 
one who speaks more divinely of the Queen of Heaven” (Cath, Encyel., u, 
498). Compare ABC, line 4. 

** With Second Nun’s Tale, G36, compare “Wyf and Maiden, Moder 
Milde,” Lam, 722; also Lam, 141. 

** Anna Jameson, Legends of the Monastic Orders, ed. 1896, pp. 166, 168, 
169. On Bernard’s “devotion to the Virgin” in art, see p. 170: “ This 
leading idea, this rapport between the Virgin and St. Bernard, must be 
borne in mind, for it is constantly reproduced in the pictures painted for 
the Cistercian Order.” 
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upon Bernard’s “atin sermon, ascribes its own origin and that of 
the sermon to the Virgin’s injunction: 


“ Bernard, bow most bese wordes tan 
And craftliche writen hem in boke! ” (503-04) 


It is possible that the influence of the “ Lamentation” is to be 
seen elsewhere in Chaucer’s poetry. In his “A BC called La Priere 
de nostre Dame” translated from De Guilleville’s Pélerinage de la 
Vie Humaine, which was written about 1330, appear these lines to 
the Virgin, addressed (lines 24, 149) as “hevene queene”: 


Xristus, thi sone, that in this worlde alighte 

Upon the cros to suffre his passioun, 

And eek that Longius his herte pighte, 

And made his herte blood to renne adoun ... (161-64) 


In his note (p. 970) Robinson comments upon the spelling 
Longwus** and adds: “There is no reference to Longinus in De 
Guilleville.” Where then did Chaucer find his “Longius”? Per- 
haps in the “Lamentation,” in which Mary tells Bernard of the 
sight (denied to him) which was 


“De strengest poynt ** of al my wo! 
Among hem per stod a knyht, 
Blynd he was & lame also; 

Bei seyde alle, Longius he hiht; 
bei dide him vnder pe cros to go. 


“ Dei putte a launce in his hand 
& sette it to my sonis side. 
be Jewis on him were criand: 
‘Put vp, Longius, now is pe tide! ’ 
Pborw hem was Longius wel willand, 
To my sonis herte it gan glide; 
Blod & watir ber com rennand 
Out of bat wounde, bat was so wide.” 
** But the spelling Longius (Longeus, Longis, etc.) is by no means 
unusual in Middle English; it is, in fact, the most frequent form. Chaucer 
could have found it in other sources. See Peebles, The Legend of Longinus 
(Bryn Mawr College Monographs, 1911), pp. 72-141. 

On Longis in French literature, “trés souvent cité dans les chansons 
de geste,” see Langlois’ note, Roman de la Rose, SATF ed., Iv, 323. 

%* pyne, Vernon MS. The Vernon MS is here incomplete; I quote from 
Cambridge Univ. MS Dd 1 (St vim, 109, lines 592-604). Longinus is not 
mentioned in Bernard’s Latin sermon. For a further parallel between the 
A BC and the Lam. see note 21 above. 
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Interesting also in connection with St. Bernard is the derisive 
byword for his Cistercian posterity, current in fourteenth-century 
England and probably known to Chaucer (was his Monk of the 
Canterbury pilgrimage a Cistercian?) :** “ Lancea Longini, grex 
albus, Ordo nefandus.” ** 

As for “Bernard the monk,” surely he is none other than 
Bernard of Clairvaux. For the “ Lamentation” of 


Seynt Bernard, bat holy mon, 
Witnesseb wel pat hit is so.?* 


RotanpD M. SmiTH 


The University of Illinois 





SHAKESPEARE’S HYPOTHETICAL MARGINAL 
ADDITIONS * 


Today, many scholars believe that mislined blank verse in a 
good quarto derives from Shakespeare’s having made a marginal 
addition in which the verse endings and beginnings were not clearly 
demarcated for the compositor. Hence, such verse is pointed to as 


**See Brewer’s preface, Giraldi Cambrensis Opera (Rolls Series), Iv, 
XXV-XXvi. 

**Samuel J. Eales, St. Bernard, Abbot of Clairvaur (London 1890), 
p. 69. 

** Lam, 91-92. The gloss in some of the MSS, “ Bernardus monachus non 
uidit omnia,” is referred to by Skeat as a “ Latin proverb” and by Robin- 
son as “evidently a proverb.” Whiting, Chaucer's Use of Proverbs (1934) 
prefers to say of LGW that it contains “ no proverbs, but eight sententious 
remarks”; among the latter he lists, without comment, our line about 
“Bernard the monk.” Tatlock is undoubtedly right (MLN xtvi, 21) in 
labeling the gloss “an adage of small currency.” Does it owe its origin to 
the “ Lamentation”? Or to Chaucer’s LGW 16? That it may be of English 
manufacture is not disproved by its appearance in Cowper’s letter of 1792 
(Robinson, p. 954). Its occurrence, cited by Robinson, in J. J. Hofmann, 
Lexicon Universale (2d ed., Leyden 1698 = Ist ed., Basel 1677, p. 277) 
offers no proof of Continental origin; here it should be observed that the 
comment on Bernard’s education (“ Nullos habuit praeceptores praeter 
quercus & fagos,” to be compared with “nullos se aliquando magistros 
habuisse nisi quercus et fagos, inter amicos dicere solebat,” Leg. Aur., cap. 
120, printed by Horstmann, Sammi. Altengl. Legenden 1878, p. 47; cf. lines 
371-72) hardly accounts for the “ proverb”! 

* This paper was written while the author was Elizabeth Clay Howald 
Scholar for 1944-45 at The Ohio State University. 
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evidence that the print was made from the author’s own manuscript 
or “ foul papers.” Belief in such marginal additions, thus, leads to 
important editorial consequences. What evidence for such additions 
is there? 

Sir Edmund Chambers in William Shakespeare, A Study of 
Facts and Problems (1930) writes: 


They [additions] may be written in the right margin. Here there is 
room for from one to four verse lines, placed at full length and at right 
angles to the main text. [A footnote cites the MSS of John a Kent, 152; 
Barnavelt, 724, 2334.] Sometimes, however, the writing is parallel to the 
text, and then verse lines have to be divided, and look like prose. [A 
footnote cites the MSS of Sir Thomas More, 610, 638, 647; The Second 
Maiden’s Tragedy, 2260; Barnavelt, 1028, 1063, 1106.]* 


Let us look up Sir Edmund’s citations. We see the regularly 
lined blank verse written vertically by Munday in a right margin 
of John a Kent. We observe Ralph Crane, the playhouse scribe, 
twice writing regularly lined blank verse vertically in right margins 
of Barnavelt to replace lines that have been crossed out in his 
original draft. We also observe Hand B utilizing the left margin 
of folio 6a of Sir Thomas More for seven lines of blank verse 
written at right angles. 

We are disappointed however when we look up Sir Edmund’s 
examples of verse lines written horizontally. The marginal addi- 
tions he refers to in Sir Thomas More are Hand B’s additions for 
the Clown and are not verse at all. Nor is the marginal addition in 
The Second Maiden’s Tragedy to the point. Three words, “ where 
is he,” were added after 2258 to replace 2259-66 ‘marked for 
deletion ; and four words added and then deleted at 2260-1, “ Sol. 
He is come my lord,” are the same as the first speech after the lines 
marked for deletion: “2 Sol. hees come my lord.” (2268). Nor 
are the three citations of Barnavelt to the point. Each is a single 
verse line; Miss Frijlinck remarks that each “ was evidently over- 
looked by the scribe, and then written in the margin in two short 
lines.” 


17, 114-15. The editions cited are M. St. C. Byrne and W. W. Greg 
(eds.), John a Kent & John a Cumber, Malone Society Reprints (1923) ; 
W. P. Frijlinck (ed.), The Tragedy of Sir John Van Olden Barnavelt, 
Amsterdam, 1923; W. W. Greg (ed.), The Book of Sir Thomas More, 
Malone Society Reprints (1911); W. W. Greg (ed.), The Second Maiden’s 
Tragedy, Malone Society Reprints (1909). 
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If Chambers’ evidence is all the evidence, there is no example 
in an extant Elizabethan play MS of verse lines (plural) that look 
like prose.? But we do note that both authors (Munday and Hand 
B) and scribe (Crane) always write at right angles and with clear 
lineation when they write blank verse in the margins. 

Nevertheless, Sir Edmund in William Shakespeare and W. W. 
Greg in The Editorial Problem in Shakespeare (1942) assume that 
Shakespeare sometimes wrote marginal additions in which the 
verse looked like prose and that such additions show up in the 
good quartos as irregularly lined blank verse. And the argument 
becomes circular in that irregularly lined passages in the quarto 
become evidence that it was printed from the author’s own manu- 
script. Both Chambers and Greg accept Dover Wilson’s hypothesis 
concerning Q1 of A Midsummer Night’s Dream. The former writes, 
“In V.1.1-84 correctly lined passages alternate with others which 
are mislined, and I agree with Wilson that the latter probably 
represent additional matter written without lineation in the margin 
of the manuscript.” * And Greg has more recently written, “On 
the whole I think the copy for Q must have been the author’s 
manuscript. . .. The most important piece of evidence is at the 
beginning of the last act where eight passages of verse are mis- 
lined.” * “ Never again,” Wilson had written, “in the whole canon 


* A better example than any which Chembers cites is to be found in the 
MS of Believe As You List 1631, ed. C. J. Sisson, Malone Society Reprints 
(1927). This is in Massinger’s hand. In order to make his work easier, 
the prompter copied in the right margin at the bottom of folio 20a a 
speech that occurs at the top of 20b. On 20b the speech appears as 

Sempron: I haue alreadie 

acquainted her with her cue the musicque vshers 
her personall appearance (2023-5) 
The prompter copied this horizontally as: 
:|: Sempro :|: I haue already aquainted hir wth hir cue, 
the musique vshers hir personal] 
appearance. 
Three things should be said: (1) This is an exceptional occurrence. (2) It 
is not auctorial practice. (3) In view of Massinger’s practice of using 
short lines throughout, it is questionable whether the prompter’s lining 
can be considered incorrect. I may add that The Lady Mother has hori- 
zontal prose additions in the left margin; see Plate 9 in EDD., vol. 1. 

3 William Shakespeare, 1, 360. Wilson’s discussion is in the “ new’ 
Cambridge Shakespeare edition of the play (1924), pp. 80-86. 

*The Editorial Problem in Shakespeare, p. 125. 


> 
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may we hope to catch so clear, so unquestionable, so happy a 
glimpse of Shakespeare at work upon his manuscript.” ® 

This “ unquestionable” case for marginal additions deserves 
examination. “ The eight patches of irregularly lined verse,” writes 
Wilson, “ were added later, and being written on the margin of the 
MS, in such space as could be found, they presented a problem in 
line-arrangement which the compositor was quite unable to solve.” 
Whether the text without these so-called additions can stand by 
itself is an aesthetic question about which there could be endless 
debate. The late Hazelton Spencer argued cogently in the negative,® 
but Professor Wilson in a rejoinder affixed to Spencer’s article 
replied, “ I remain unshaken by his arguments, and am content to 
leave the issue to the judgment of others.” 

It seems to me, however, that if the critic could show good 
grounds for believing that one of these so-called additions was not * 
an addition but in the author’s original version, he could legiti- 
mately entertain a rival hypothesis, namely that all eight passages 
are merely examples of the compositor’s carelessness. The locus 
classicus is V.i. 2-22. I follow Wilson’s devices: “The passage is 
here printed just as it appears in the Quarto, except that the dis- 
arranged verse has been italicized and slanting strokes inserted to 
show where the lines should rightly end.” The lines in roman 
“must clearly, at some stage in the history of the text, have stood 
by themselves and run continuously.” 

Enter Theseus, Hyppolita, and Philostrate. 
Hip. Tis strange, my Theseus, that these louers speake of. 
The. More straunge then true. I neuer may beleeue 
These antique fables, nor these Fairy toyes. 
Louers, and mad men haue such seething braines, 
Such shaping phantasies, that apprehend / more, 5 
Then coole reason euer comprehends. / The lunatick, 
The louer, and the Poet / are of imagination all compact. / 
One sees more diuels, then vast hell can holde: 
That is the mad man. The louer, all as frantick, 10 
Sees Helens beauty in a brow of AXgypt. 
The Poets eye, in a fine frenzy, rolling, / doth glance 
_ From heauen to earth, from earth to heauen. / And as 
Imagination bodies forth / the formes of things 
Vnknowne: the Poets penne / turnes them to shapes, 15 
And giues to ayery nothing, / a locall habitation, 


5 Op. cit., p. 86. 
*“A Nice Derangement: The Irregular Verse-Lining in ‘A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream,’ Act v, Sc. i, ll. 1-84,” MLR, xxv (1930), 23-9. 
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And a name. / Such trickes hath strong imagination, 

That if it would but apprehend some ioy, 

It comprehends some bringer of that ioy. 20 
Or in the night, imagining some feare, 

How easie is a bush suppos’d a Beare? 

Wilson writes, “the italicised portions of Theseus’ opening 
speech are concerned with ‘the poet’; in the correctly arranged 
blank verse Theseus laughs, somewhat woodenly, at the ‘ seething 
brains’ of lovers and madmen, but says nothing about poets at 
all. In a word, ‘the poet’ was an afterthought, inserted . . . with 
the object of quizzing the player-poet’s own craft.” 

But Wilson has overlooked one little piece of evidence that sug- 
gests that 5-8, 12-17 were not an afterthought. My case is not so 
much aesthetic as rhetorical. It will be noticed that in 4 the 
sequenge is “ Louers” first, “mad men” second. Omitting the 
so-called addition 5-8, we see that the sequence in 9-11 is “ mad 
man ” first, “louer ” second. Why the shift in sequence if Shake- 
speare wrote 4-11 originally without the italicised lines? But when 
we look at 7-8, which are italicised, we see that the sequence 
“lunatics ” first, “louer” second, “ Poet” third is the sequence 
followed in roman 9-11 and italicised 12-17. In other words, the 
sequence followed in the supposedly original version in 9-11 is not 
the sequence first indicated in the supposedly original version at 
4 but the sequence indicated in the supposed marginal addition at 
7-8. Thus, the ensuing hypothesis is that both roman and italic 
were written at one and the same time and that the italic at 7-8 
was written before and not after the roman 9-11. And since the 
sequence indicated in 7-8 is followed in 9-17, it may be suggested 
that 12-17, the lines on the poet, were not an afterthought but were 
written immediately after 9-11. 

There may be good grounds for the widespread opinion that 
Shakespeare wrote marginal additions in which the verses (plural) 
were not correctly lined, but I have not seen it. The use of irregu- 
larly lined verse in a quarto as evidence that the copy for the 
quarto was Shakespeare’s own papers does not seem to me admissible 
evidence at the present stage of textual investigation. 

Not even Jonson himself, who presumably supervised the printing 
of Poetaster (1602), could keep the compositor from printing verse 
as prose and prose as verse.” In Q2 of Romeo and Juliet, I. iv. 53- 
95, the Queen Mab speech, the compositor put the first line as 


* Herford-Simpson, Iv, 190, 192. 
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blank verse, capitalized the first word of the second line but wrote 
it and the other lines up through 91 as prose, leaving space for 
at least three words in 91, then unaccountably returned to blank 
verse at 92, thus having the last four lines correctly lined. No one 
has suggested that here, too, we have a horizontal marginal verse 
addition. This is pretty obvious Elizabethan printing house mal- 
practice. That the compositor had blank verse in his copy may be 
surmised, for in his prose he capitalized six words each of which 
truly began a verse (67, 68, 72, 77, 82, 85). In other words, though 
putting down the verse as prose, he was unconsciously beginning 
some verse lines with capital letters. The clearest example of this 
is the last. I italicise the first word of 85: “ Sometime she driueth 
ore a souldiers neck, and then dreames he of cutting forrain throates, 
of breaches, ambuscadoes, spanish blades: Of healths fiue fadome 
deepe, and then anon... .” 

It must not be forgotten (a) that Elizabethan dramatists and 
their scribes invariably wrote blank verse without capitalizing 
the first word and (b) that they invariably began their speeches 
flush at the margin whether the line was a full line or any part 
of a full line. It would be very easy for an Elizabethan compositor 
whose mind was not fully on his work to disregard occasionally the 
lineation of his copy and yet because of habit begin his wrong 
lines with majuscules. That is what he does when he sets up prose 
as verse. 

Fortunately exactly what we find in MND—verse improperly 
lined and yet beginning with capital letters—can be found in The 
Blind Beggar of Alexandria (1598). I do not think there can be 
any question of marginal addition here since the copy was appar- 
ently a cut actor’s version. The aberration is due to the compositor. 
I introduce slanting lines to show Parrott’s lineation: 

When you see one clad in a veluet gowne / 

And a blacke patch vpon his eye, 

A patch, / patch that I am, why that may be a patch / of cloth, 
Of Buckrome, or a fustian cloth, / say with a veluet patch, 


Vpon his eye / & so my thoughts may patch vp loue the better / 
‘ See where he comes, the Count, what girle a countesse, /® 


Leo KirscHBAUM 
Saint Louis University 


® The Comedies and Tragedies of George Chapman (London, 1873), 1, 13; 
T. M. Parrott (ed.), The Comedies of George Chapman (London, 1914), 
p. 12, 


4 
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THE AUTHENTICITY OF HROTSVITHA’S WORKS 


In 1867, after Hrotsvitha, the tenth-century nun of Ganders- 
heim, had long been accepted as a phenomenon in literature by 
reputable scholars throughout Europe and had been seriously dis- 
cussed as such by men like Leibniz, Gottsched, Wieland, Gustav 
Freytag, and Pertz in Germany and Charles Magnin in France, the 
scholar, Joseph Aschbach, then of the Imperial Academy of Sciences 
in Vienna, threw a bombshell at Hrotsvitha and sought to “ blast ” 
her out of existence. This act had repercussions throughout Europe 
and, besides arousing considerable hilarity, started an acrid con- 
troversy. Numerous German scholars, among whom were Christ, 
Waitz, Ruland, von Walderdorff, and above all Képke, promptly 
came to Hrotsvitha’s rescue and, on the strength chiefly of internal 
evidence, built an estimable case for her. Since paleography was 
then still a non-existent science and photo-chemical processes for 
examining manuscripts were unheard-of, it occurred to no one to 
examine critically the only then known manuscript, the Emmeram- 
Munich codex, and thus to gain evidence for or against Hrotsvitha. 

By 1870 this controversy had already been well-nigh forgotten, 
and most writers in the next few generations, among them the 
Germans Bartsch, Haupt, Wattenbach, Ebert, von Winterfeld, and 
Strecker, the Frenchman Anatole France, the Englishman Hudson, 
and the Americans Manley and Coffman, again accepted Hrotsvitha 
as a genuine tenth-century writer. Still, despite the fact that 
paleography and its ancillary sciences were beginning to establish 
themselves as serious factors, no one thought of putting the codex 
to the acid test. Indeed, Strecker, one of the foremost scholars of 
his day, naively confessed as late as 1903, in an article on Hrot- 
svitha in the Neue Jahrbiicher fiir das klassische Altertum, that he 
had not even seen a copy of the Conrad Celtes edition of 1501. 
Meanwhile doctoral theses, learned books and articles, and transla- 
tions of Hrotsvitha’s works into several modern European languages 
issued from the presses in almost every important country of 
Europe, as well as in the United States. 

A new peak of interest in the unique nun of Gandersheim was 
reached in the twenties of the present century when several start- 
ling discoveries were announced. After von Winterfeld in 1902 
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had identified Hrotsvitha’s drama Gallicanus as being incorporated 
in a twelfth-century Passional, Goswin Frenken in 1922 discovered 
the so-called Cologne manuscript of the first four dramas. Then 
in 1925 Hermann Menhardt found additional new manuscript 
material—four sheets containing parts of the legend Maria and 
of the drama Sapientia in Klagenfurt. The result was surprise and 
delight, as well as a revised edition of Strecker’s Hrotsvitha text 
in the Teubner collection (1930), but still no disposition to ex- 
amine any of this manuscript material paleographically. Indeed, 
up to the moment of this writing only thirty-nine lines of Hrots- 
vitha text, taken from the Emmeram-Munich codex, are available 
in facsimile form. 

Under these circumstances there is little wonder that a puzzled 
writer finally called attention to this situation. The only wonder 
is that this occurred as late as 1945. The writer is Zoltan Haraszti 
of the Boston Public Library. In his article* Haraszti reopens 
the Aschbach controversy on the authenticity of the works of Hrot- 
svitha. A reasonable conclusion, after reading this article, is that 
all of Hrotsvitha’s writings may be a mass of colossal forgeries, 
frauds, and hoaxes initiated by Celtes and his group and later con- 
tinued, so that even the von Winterfeld, Frenken, and Men- 
hardt discoveries would be parts of this almost unprecedented 
monstrosity. 

While realizing that it would be more than rash to take sides in 
this question before paleographical and photo-chemical tests of the 
Emmeram-Munich codex (Codex Clm 14485, Bayerische Staats- 
bibliothek, Munich), the Alderspach Passional (Codex 2552, ibid.), 
the Cologne manuscript (Codex W101, Stadtisches Archiv, 
Cologne), and the Klagenfurt fragments (Perg.-Hs. 44, Studien- 
bibliothek, Klagenfurt) have been made—if indeed all these ma- 
terials are still in existence—, I wish to bring up here certain 
points and questions which have some bearing upon the matter. 

1. If Celtes and his friends forged Hrotsvitha’s works—and 
there is not the slightest bit of evidence for this in their intimate 
correspondence as preserved—why did they not include the poem 
on the founding of Gandersheim in the codex and in their edition 
of Hrotsvitha’s works, from both of which it is missing, but rather 


1 More Books, The Bulletin of the Boston Public Library, xx, 87-119, 
139-173. 
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“plant ” it somewhere else and then not even mention or publish 
it? It was not mentioned until fifty years later by the monk Bodo 
(ca.1550) and not published until over two hundred years later 
(1709). 

2. If Bodo forged the poem on the monastery fifty years later, 
why did he not publish it himself? A forger would hardly go to 
the trouble of doing so unbelievably excellent a job in style, vocabu- 
lary, and in every slightest detail, and then talk only briefly of his 
achievement. Miss Newnan’s Chicago dissertation of 1929 indi- 
cates pretty clearly that from the point of view of vocabulary the 
works of Hrotsvitha are probably by a single writer, favorite words 
and expressions, not to mention stylistic peculiarities, being used 
throughout. Or was the Gandersheim poem forged as late as the 
seventeenth or eighteenth century? This seems difficult to moti- 
vate in that era of slender interest in Hrotsvitha and sparse knowl- 
edge about her. The first edition of the poem, by Leuckfeld 
(1709), is textually very poor. 

3. What proof do we have that the humanists between 1493 and 
1501 knew the details of the complicated system of rimed prose in 
vogue in the tenth century? Did they know any more about it 
than we did before the appearance of Polheim’s book in 1925? And 
if they didn’t, how are we to explain their astonishingly consistent 
and expert use of it? 

4. Why is the poem on Otto I full of deviations from Widukind ? 
On the strength of what was known in the fifteenth century about 
the time of Otto, we might have expected a document much more 
reliable historically than the Gesta Oddonis. In the case of paral- 
lelisms between Hrotsvitha and Ekkehard (see point 6 below) the 
adocates of the forgery theory would have to make a point of 
Celtes’s dependency on Ekkehard, claiming that Celtes saw and 
used a manuscript of the Waltharilied. In the case of Widukind 
they would have to take the diametrically opposite stand. 


5. How are we to explain, in a forgery, the two gaps in the Otto 
poem (now generally agreed to consist of ll. 753-1140; 1189-1478), 
which presumably contained matter unfavorable to the Ottos? Is 
it not logical to assume that these sheets were taken out of the 
codex in the tenth or eleventh century, when they would have been 
deemed damaging? Moreover, Celtes apparently did not even 
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notice these gaps in his edition; the first to do so was Reuber 
(1584). Had Celtes purposely manufactured gaps, why did he 
not call attention to them and thus add strength to his case? 

6. There is little doubt that the Adelheid episode in the Otto 
poem is influenced by a passage from the Waltharilied. It is true 
that Celtes may have discovered a manuscript of the Waltharilied 
and cleverly utilized it in his forgery. But if he did, a. why did 
he not use Widukind, too, and 6. why did he, who, as he says in 
his preface to his edition of Hrotsvitha’s works, travelled from one 
monastic library to another in search of precisely such material, 
not also publish the Waltharilied, or at least refer to it? It would 
have earned him, the ardent humanist, a great deal of new fame, 
without the laborious task of forging an entire corpus of works. 
To argue that Celtes remained silent on Ekkehard because he had 
used him in Hrotsvitha is not convincing. The Ekkehard passage 
is so cleverly and independently utilized in Hrotsvitha that the 
“ influence ” was not detected until 1903—402 years later! 

?%. Why did Celtes violate the sequence of his own forgery by 
publishing the dramas in first place? 

8. Tritheim is supposed to be one of Celtes’s co-forgers. Then 
why does he give erroneous information about Hrotsvitha in his 
reference to her in De scriptoribus ecclesiasticis (1494)? Whom 
would he have been trying to mislead ? 

9. Why does the whole Hrotsvitha corpus contain the eccen- 
tricity of consistently non-synalephic leonines? No humanist ever 
wrote such hexameters, nor did the humanists have any particular 
reason for indulging in this particular kind of tour de force in this 
case. On the other hand, the codex contains a few separate syna- 
lephic lines which von Winterfeld identified as taken from Bede. 
Why should forgers have included these in their opus? And if 
they did, why did they then omit them in their published version? 


10. What purpose does the thirty-line poem on a “ Vision of 
St. John” serve, if the codex is a forgery? This poem was not 
published before the middle of the nineteenth century, but it was 
discovered ten years before Aschbach’s article, so that it cannot 
have been subsequently added in order to serve as an answer to 
Aschbach. Moreover, both the lines from Bede and the “ Vision 
of St. John” are in the middle of the codex (folio 130), not at 
the end. 
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11. It has been claimed that Hrotsvitha’s works reveal knowl- 
edge of Plautus and that this makes them suspect. But do they? 
Moritz Haupt in Hermes, vii, 189, argues that there is no clear 
trace of Plautus in them. 


12. If the drama Gallicanus was later “ planted ” in the Alder- 
spach Passional, when was this done, why, and by whom? The 
discovery was made by Holder-Egger in 1888, but he did not even 
recognize the work as Hrotsvitha’s. The identification was made 
by von Winterfeld as late as 1902. If it was “planted” there 
and is not a legitimate part of the Passional, let us assume it was 
“planted” some time after Aschbach. But why did not the 
“planter” reap the fruits of his fraud? Would not Képke, for 
instance, have leaped at this evidence if he had known about it? 
On the other hand, if it was “planted ” before Aschbach, what 
point would the deceit have had, since no one before 1867 suspected 
the authenticity of Hrotsvitha’s works or was concerned about her 
fate between 1000 and 1493? 


13. Who “ planted ” the Cologne codex, discovered in 1922? It 
was discovered by Goswin Frenken, whom Haraszti calls a young 
teacher—he was thirty-five at the time. Did Frenken manufacture 
this manuscript, which I saw in 1925 and which, to me at least, 
showed all the earmarks of age and authenticity? If he or anyone 
else perpetrated a hoax, that person must have been a genius in 
textual criticism, for the manuscript contains readings which clear 
up problem after problem in the text—readings which at times 
bear out von Winterfeld (who died in 1905) and Strecker, and at 
times correct their errors brilliantly. I know of no scholar any- 
where in the world who had delved as deeply into Hrotsvitha 
textual problems as had von Winterfeld and Strecker and who 
could possibly have arrived at the readings of the Cologne manu- 
script. Anyone who is familiar with von Winterfeld’s tragically 
brief life and brilliant work will be far from implicating him. As 
for Karl Strecker, I am wholly convinced of his absolute integrity. 

14. Who “planted” the scraps of manuscript found by Men- 
hardt in 1925 in Klagenfurt, and when was this done? 

Some will say that the assumption of such a series of forgeries, 
frauds, and hoaxes as I have detailed, extending over a period of 
425 years and involving many hands of perhaps sixteen genera- 
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tions, is so fantastic that the whole structure would have to topple 
under its own weight. All will agree that the still available Hrot- 
svitha manuscript material must be subjected to a searching exami- 
nation, the sooner the better. If then the Hrotsvitha corpus turns 
out to be a mass of forgeries, we will have discovered in the German 
humanists around Celtes a group of dramatists unique in fifteenth 
century literature, although we will have added to literary history 
the shrewdest, most sustained, and most ramified piece of decep- 
tion on record. But if these works are really a product of the tenth 
century, such an examination will once for all lay the specter which 
eighty years ago disturbed our grandsires and which is now stalking 
about again. 
EpwIn H. ZEYDEL 
University of Cincinnati 





AN UNPUBLISHED LETTER OF BAYARD TAYLOR 


The following previously unpublished letter was written by the 
American poet and world-traveler Bayard Taylor (1825-1878) on 
his trip through the Scandinavian countries in 1857. The letter is 
a frank statement on the part of Bayard Taylor with regard to the 
impressions he gained and the hardships to which he was exposed 
on the trip. The details about Stockholm and the Lapland journey 
supplement those in his previously published correspondence: 


Stockholm, March 14, 1857 


We have now been here just one month, and are getting on very well. 
We have two rooms in a good part of the city, take lessons in Swedish, 
attend the gymnasium, walk around Stockholm, and enjoy everything very 
much, except the climate, which is detestable, at this season of the year. 
One day it is as mild as May, with a warm sun, which fills the streets 
with water from the thawed snow; the next, everything is frozen solid, 
with a raw, chilling wind. It will not be much better before the first of 
April, and Spring will not fairly set in before the middle of that month. 
Everybody is complaining. There is an epidemic prevalent at this time— 
not either an influenza, a diarrhea or a fever, but a mixture of all three— 


The original is in the possession of Mr. and Mrs. F. T. Carey of 
Kennett Square, Pennsylvania. Mr. Carey is the son of Bayard Taylor’s 
sister Annie to whom the letter was sent. 
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and I have had a slight touch of it for two or three days past. I feel 
quite well again today, and shall resume my gymnastics on Monday. 
Stockholm, although a capital, seems to me a great village—the inhabitants 
are so stiff and formal, so startled by the least deviation from their cus- 
toms. Braisted? and I won’t wear their enormous high-crowned black 
hats, and we are already known all over the places by this circumstances. 
I am an American savant, and there is a difference of opinion as to whether 
he is my companion or chaplain! They are hospitable people, nevertheless, 
and I like the place fully as well as I expected. The newspapers here have 
translated and published some of my letters in the Tribune. I have not 
been a great deal in society yet, on account of writing up my Lapland 
journey, and finishing the rough sketches I made in the Polar twilight. I 
succeed very well in portraits, and am going to practice as much as pos- 
sible. We are looked upon as wonders after our northern trip, and the 
people tell us we are very fortunate that our noses, after being frozen, 
have kept their natural color. Generally, in such cases, the nose becomes 
a settled crimson or purple hue, for life. Fancy such a result in our 
cases! I am not the least injured by the trip, but just the reverse. 

I have not time to give you a very full description of it. Braisted has 
already sent to Fred some of our adventures. We had hard times between 
Tornea and Muonioniska, 210 miles; the people were all Finns, and suf- 
fering from famine. We could not understand a word, and could get little 
to eat except bread made of barley straw, sour milk and raw frozen fish. 
Besides, the snow was very deep, and wind high, and we had to break 
our own road nearly half the way. We travelled one night 20 miles, in 
44° below zero. At M. we had a few days rest and engaged reindeer to 
Kantokeino, in Norway, La. 69° N. We were three days making the trip. 
Fortunately, the weather was not much below zero, as we lost our way 
on the tablelands of Lapland, and wandered about until we found some 
Lapp tents. They received us kindly, but we had our eyes smoked out 
while enjoying their hospitality. I hired a Lapp guide, who soon lost the 
way also, but recovered it again, and in the night we reached Kantokeino, 
only three days’ journey from the Northern Ocean. Here we had a day 
without a sun, for it did not rise at all, though the sky was clear. In fact 
we had no real daylight for a month, as the sun just came above the 
horizon for a little while, and then went down again. 

We had a delightful time at Kantokeino, lodging in the Magistrate’s 
house, and talking with him and the parson and merchant, all of whom 
spoke English very well. Our return to Muonio was made in three days, 
without accident. We were glad to get rid of the reindeer, for more stupid 
and provoking animals do not exist. They go very fast for a short dis- 
tance, but are very balky and vicious. I learned to drive very well, being 
only upset once in a journey of 250 miles, but was ridden over and 
trampled down by other deer frequently. They have not wit enough to 
get out of the road, but go right over everything before them. I went 


* John Braisted, friend and travel-companion of Bayard Taylor. 
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over our guide twice—deer, sled and all. On our return to Haparanda 
we had colder weather for six days than Dr. Kane ®* had in his first Arctic 
Expedition. It varied from 40° to 50° below zero. This was terrible, as 
we were obliged to ride from 12 to 17 hours every day. Our great difficulty 
was to keep our hands and feet from freezing, and to keep awake. I wore 
a complete Lapp dress, which protected me well, but we would get asleep 
in spite of ourselves. We sang, yelled, talked nonsense, drank strong rum, 
and by great exertions kept our senses about us. Braisted would assure 
me positively, in his natural voice, that he was wide awake, when at the 
same time he was sound asleep. At Haparanda they were glad to see 
us: the old Doctor sent us to Tornea in his sleigh, and took us home to 
dinner. We were 15 days returning from H. to Stockholm—770 miles. 
The weather was moderate—coldest, 22° below zero, but we encountered a 
terrible snow-storm in Norrland. The snow got thin as we came southward, 
but we managed to bring our sleighs here. . . .* 


A. J. PRAHL 
University of Maryland 





NOTES ON CERTAIN OLD NORSE ANALOGICAL FORMS 


I. Yms-i (Yms-i) for Y mis, Nominative-Accusative Neuter 
Plural Form of the Adjectwe Ymiass ‘ Alternate, Various.’ The 
irregular i-ending of the form yms-i (< *mis-i) could have been 
borrowed from the adjectival form b@d-i (acc. plur.) when used 
adverbially in the phrase bed-t...ok ‘both...and.’? A semantic 
point of contact between #mts and bwd-i existed when ymis, like 
bed-1, implied a dual relation, as, for instance, in the sentence: 
“ bau satu i einu haseti, Olafr ok drottning; Dixin taladi vid pau 
ymsi” (Fms. X, 236), “ They sat in the same high-seat, Olaf and 
the queen; Dixin spoke with them (both) in turn.” Here the dual 
number of the pronoun paw renders the phrase vid paw (“with 
the two”) equivalent in sense to wd bedi (“with both”), the 
adjective ymst simply adding the idea of “in turn.” That ymsi 
here could be felt as having an adverbial force parallel to that of 
bedi in the phrase be@dt...ok (and therefore could have borrowed 
the ending -i from bedi) is supported by two facts: viz., (1) by 
the parallel usage of the Goth, adverb missé (cf. izwis missd, John 


Elisha Kent Kane (1820-1857), American Arctic explorer, born in 
Philadelphia. 

«The remainder of this letter, dealing with purely personal affairs of no 
general interest whatsoever, has been omitted. 
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xiii, 34, with ON vid paw ymsi), and (2) by the fact that the ON 
form ymsi has survived as an adverbial particle in Dan.-Norw. 
ymse ‘alternately.’ From the dual usage the irregular form ymsi 
could easily have spread to the non-dual (plural) usage. Since 
the adverbial form bedi represents the accusative form of the 
adjective, it is reasonable to assume that the form ymsi originally 
likewise represented the accusative case and then spread to the 
nominative after the pattern of the regular forms (i.e., ymis > 
ymsi, acc.-nom.). 


II. The Leveling between s and r in the Substantive Verb Vesa. 
We may assume the original distribution of s:r to have been: 
vesd, vas : v@rum, verit. After the 13th century, however, leveling 
resulted in favor of r in all forms: vera, var: vorum, verit. This 
result is in accord with the principle of Verner’s Law, and there- 
fore may be attributed, at least in part, to the atonic character of 
the substantive verb. But that other factors were involved in the 
leveling is clear from the discrepancy between the ON and the 
WGmce. 

If we assume that s was shifted to R >r only in the pret. 
plural? and in the past part., there was in WGmc no leveling of 
s >r but only the leveling of r >s in the past part. (cf. OHG 
ga-wesan), which may possibly be explained as due to the presence 
of the same radical vowel (e) in the inf. as in the past part. (cf. 
OHG wesan : ga-wesan, lesan : ga-lesan; ON vesa : vesit, lesa : 
lesit). Since all the WGmc languages preserved the original s in 
the pret. ind. sing. form (OHG-OS-OFris. was : OE wes), the 
leveling of ON vas > var can hardly be attributed solely to the 
influence of the plural form v@rum,? for otherwise the retention 
of the s in WGmc remains unexplained. We must also take into 
account the influence of the inf. form (cf. ON vera: var, WGme 
wesan : was). In view of WGme wesan : was we are justified in 
assuming that ON vesa : vas would not have been leveled to vera : 
var if the conditions in ON had been the same as in WGme. The 


1 That is, in the four principal parts. The r was, of course, phonetically 
correct also in the sing. pret. subjunctive (OHG wri). 

* It is significant that in HG was was not leveled to war until the NHG 
period when the inf. form MHG wesen had already been discarded in favor 
of sein. This is proof that the influence of the s in the inf. form wesen 
checked the influence of the r in the pret. plur. form waren. 





i 


aes 
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discrepancy is most probably due to the fact that the inf. form 
ON vera stood under the influence of the present plur. paradigm, 
whereas this was not the case with the WGmce inf. form wesan. 
The presence of the new inf. form vera in ON can explain the new 
pret. sing. form: var over against the WGmce was (i.e., vera : var 
with leveling, just as vesa: vas = WGmc wesan : was without 
leveling). 

The substantive verb was on a level with the preterite-present 
verbs insofar as the plural indicative paradigm of the present tense 
had the secondary personal endings of an criginal past tense (cf. 
ON er-um, -ud, -u with eig-uwm, -wd, -u). Since the infinitive form 
of the preterite-presents was based upon the stem of the plural 
paradigm of the present tense and therefore contained the final 
voiced spirant of this stem (cf. eig-wm : eig-a), it is reasonable to 
assume that according to this pattern the original s in the ON 
infinitive vesa was leveled to r through the influence of the r of the 
plural paradigm (i.e., er-wm: ver-a after the pattern of the 
preterite-present type eig-wm : etg-a, where the voiced spirant, due 
to Verner’s Law, was transferred to the new infinitive form). To be 
sure, we have here to do with two different stems, er- and ves-, but 
they differ, apart from the s: r, only in respect to the initial v. 
That this initial v could have disturbed the association between the 
infinitive and the plural paradigm is not likely, especially since the 
initial v disappeared before 6 (cf. drum : v@rum, erum : vera). 
In WGme, on the other hand, the association in question was not 
possible because of the wide divergence between the stem wes- of 
the infinitive form and the various stem forms of the plural para- 
digms (cf. WGmc wesan, but OHG bir-um, bir-ut, sint, OS sind 
[un], OE sind [on]). 

We may therefore assume the process of leveling in ON to have 
been as follows: (1) vesa > vera under the influence of the plur. 
paradigm er-wm, (2) vesa > vera led to vas > var under the parallel 
influence of the plur. paradigm vgrum. 

The retention of the original r in the past part. vertt over against 
the s in OHG ga-wesan was undoubtedly due to the r of the new inf. 
form vera (cf. vera : verit, vesa : vesit = OHG wesan : ga-wesan). 


III. Gédr: Gétt > Gott ‘Good.’ The shortening of the vowel 
6 before tt (< *dt) represents the regular phonetic process. But 
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with all other adjectives whose stem ends in d the long radical 
vowel before ¢¢ was always retained through leveling in the para- 
digm (cf. frédr : frétt, bradr : bratt, vidr : vitt, etc.). The form 
gétt (with long vowel) occurred regularly in poetry but was finally 
supplanted in prose by the form gdtt (with short vowel). This 
discrepancy between gétt > gdtt and the regular type frétt (with- 
out shortening of the vowel) can be explained on no other ground 
than that the neuter form, of the adjective gédr (in certain idio- 
matic usages) became so far isolated from its connection with the 
other forms in the paradigm that it resisted the influence of level- 
ing. It is possible that such an isolation was furnished by the 
impersonal usage, which evidently occurred much more frequently 
with the adjective gddr (cf. gott gengr pér til; gott var t frendsemi 
peirra; vard gott til fjdr, etc.) than with the other adjectives of 
this formal type. In the impersonal usage the adjective gott could 
not have been so closely associated with the other inflectional forms 
of the paradigm because the neuter form here is incapable of 
inflection * (cf. vard gott til fjdr with gétt his : gédis hiss : gddu 
hiusi, etc.). From the impersonal usage the regular phonetic form 
gtt could have spread to the attributive usage (gdtt hus) and thus 
have become generalized. After the form gétt had become estab- 
lished, the choice lay between gétt and gdtt. That the latter form 
won the victory is in keeping with the ever-increasing ences to 
shorten long vowels before a double consonant. 


ALBERT Morey STURTEVANT 


University of Kansas 





* Cf. the substantive usage of mart (as in mart manna) over against the 
later form margt, where the g between r and ¢t was restored through level- 
ing in the paradigm, parallel to argt. The substantive usage of mart was 
equivalent to the attributive usage of the adjective (cf. mart manna 
= margir medr), whereas such a parallelism did not exist with the adjec- 
tive argr; hence, the phonetically correct form “art, parallel to mart, never 
occurs. The restriction of the form margt to the attributive usage (margt 
his) and the restriction of the form mart to the substantive usage prove 
that the regular phonetic process was not disturbed when the adjective was 


incapable of inflection. 
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A CAEDMON PARALLEL 


From a note by L. Whitbread in Notes And Queries I gather 
that there is some interest in parallels to the Caedmon story.? So 
far as I know, no one has listed among these parallels the story of 
“The Piper And The Pica,” which has been translated from the 
Irish of Leabhar Sgeulaigh-eachta by Douglas Hyde.° 

The relevant part of the folk tale is as follows: 


In the old times, there was a half fool living in Dunmore, in the county 
of Galway, and although he was excessively fond of music, he was unable 
to learn more than one tune, and that was the “ Black Rogue.” ... One 
night the piper was coming home from a house where there had been a 
dance, and he was half drunk. When he came to a little bridge that was 
up by his mother’s house, he squeezed the pipes on, and began playing the 
“ Black Rogue.” ... The Pica ‘* came behind him, and flung him up on his 
own back. There were long horns on the Pica, and the piper got a good 
grip of them... 

Then the Pica said to him, “ Play up for me the ‘Shan Van Vocht’...” 

“T don’t know it,” said the piper. 

“Never mind whether you do or you don’t,” said the Pica, “Play up, 
and I’ll make you know.” 

The piper put wind in his bag, and he played such music as made himself 
wonder ... and from that day till the day of his death, there was never a 
piper in the county Galway was as good as he was. 


C. J. VINCENT 


Queen’s University, 
Kingston, Ontario 





SIDNEY GODOLPHIN AND “THE MUSES 
FAIREST LIGHT” 


There are three principal reasons for the initial and continued 
misascription of the fourteen line poem, “'The Muses fairest light 
in no darke time,” to John Cleveland: (1) its seeming anonymity 


1“ The Caedmon Story: Bibliography,” NV. éQ., 10 October 1942, 224. 

20. E. Bede, Iv, 24; Latin, 22 [24]. 

°W. B. Yeats, ed. Fairy And Folk Tales Of The Irish Peasantry, London, 
The Walter Scott Publishing Co., Ltd., n.d., 95 ff. 

*“The Pooka, recté, Pica, seems essentially an animal spirit. Some 
derive his name from poc, a he-goat ...” Yeats’ note, ibid., 94. 
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in Jonsonus Virbius, the book of commendatory verses on Ben 
Jonson, in which it was first printed in 1638; (2) its inclusion in 
an edition of Cleveland’s poems in 1659 and again in 1687; (3) its 
use on the title page of vol. 1x, The Works of Ben Jonson, edited 
by William Gifford, who quoted the first eight lines and added the 
name “ Cleveland.” 

John M. Berdan in The Poems of John Cleveland questioned 
Cleveland’s authorship. So also did George Saintsbury in his 
Minor Caroline Poets. John Drinkwater (LTLS, Oct. 25, 1923), 
assigned the poem to Sidney Godolphin after discovering that it 
was included in a MS. collection of Godolphin’s poems. Later in 
his introduction to William Dighton’s Poems of Sidney Godolphin 
(p. xxxviii), Mr. Drinkwater noted further: “ In the Malone copy 
in the Bodleian Library a seventeenth century hand has written at 
the end of the poem ‘Sidney Godolphin.’” This ascription is 
tentatively accepted in Ben Jonson (1, 116), edited by C. H. Her- 
ford and Percy Simpson. 

It is the present writer’s purpose to call attention to the fact that 
the poem is not unsigned in the Jonsonus Virbius but that a wide 
decorative line beneath the verses merely makes it difficult for a 
reader to discern the printed letters visible in the small white 
spaces between the curves of the obscuring line. The letters spell 
out the words, “ Sid: Godolphin.” In the copies thus far examined, 
this wide line is the only border, if such it was meant to be, at the 
bottom of a page; it is blacker and coarser than the other borders 
appearing throughout the volume at the tops of pages; it is used 
only on this one page (p. 27, Sig. E). Until now, this border 
seems to have been ignored, perhaps dismissed as a vagary of the 
printer. Repeated references by editors and critics to “ the anony- 
mous fourteenth poem ” or to “ Cleveland’s first poem in the collec- 
tion ” indicate that the device has successfully obscured Godolphin’s 
name for nearly three hundred years, unless the “ seventeenth cen- 
tury hand” mentioned by Mr. Drinkwater may have depended 
upon the Jonsonus Virbius itself and not upon other sources of 
information probably available in the seventeenth century. 

To the excellent and scholarly studies that have pointed to 
Godolphin as the author is therefore now offered this corroboration : 
in at least three copies of the book for which “The Muses fairest 
light ” was written, Jonsonus Virbius, the name of Sidney Godol- 
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phin is printed at the end of the poem, although somewhat obscured 
by a decorative line or border that covers it. The words are clearly 
discernible in the copies at Columbia University, the Newberry 
Library, and the Huntington Library. Although it is possible that 
Godolphin’s name may prove to be missing from some other copies 
(for there are indications of considerable tinkering with the book 
in various stages of its printing), the discovery of the name in these 
copies provides new light on the question of his authorship. Inci- 
dentally it raises questions as to motives, methods, and responsi- 
bility for the original obscuration. 


Sister Marra Teresa, C. S.C. 
Saint Mary’s College, 
Notre Dame 





DONNE’S SPECULAR STONE 
In “The Undertaking ” Donne writes: 


It were but madness now t’impart 

The skill of specular stone, 

When he which can have learned the art 
To cut it, can finde none. 


In the fifth letter “To the Countesse of Bedford,” he repeats the 


allusion : 
You teach (though wee learne not) a thing unknowne 
To our late times, the use of specular stone, 
Through which all things within without were shown 


On these lines Grierson has written an extended commentary, 
pointing out that Norton, on the authority of Holinshed, had men- 
tioned the use of this stone for glazing and that Cotsgrave had 
discussed its use for this purpose among the Arabs. Grierson and 
Chambers both think that it is an allusion to crystal-gazing, and 
Grierson “ would like to explain the reference to the cutting of the 
stone on the one hand, and its being no longer to be found on the 
other.” 

I shall try first to answer this question. In the early part of the 
seventeenth century, Anselmus Boetius de Boot published the first 
modern mineralology. Chapter 215 of this work is devoted to an 
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account of the selenite and the specular stone. The description of 
the selenite and its properties as recorded by Pliny, Galen, Dios- 
corides, and Albertus Magnus are summarized. But this stone has 
not been found since ancient times: Nec neotericorum aliquem 
deprehendi, qui vere ostendere potuerit, quaenam fuerit veteribus 
Selenites gemma. Many moderns think that the specular stone 
known to the Germans as “ unser lieben Frawen ey ” is its modern 
counterpart.* I shall not claim that Donne read this treatise, but 
I think it not unlikely that it was generally known that the old 
selenite, now lost to geology, had a feebler equivalent in the specular 
stone. This may explain the image—one can learn to cut it, but 
no one has seen it since the time of Albertus. 

In regard to the interpretation of the image, it seems to me that 
Norton’s gloss is the best. To Donne the specular stone was a 
cheap substitute for window glass and not the crystals of Dr. Dee 
or any other skryer. Boetius supplements the account of Cotsgrave 
with, 

Lapis hic Crystalli instar pellucidus est, ac in bracteas tenuissimas 


scinditur, omni papyro vulgari tenuiores, nec propterea diaphanitatem 
amittit. ... Laternis, & fenestris conficiendis inservit vitri instar. 


If we read the word skill of the second line of “ The Undertaking ” 
in its archaic meaning of divide or separate or with the notion of 
skill as method, the line makes sense and coincides with the con- 
temporary method of splitting the rock into thin sheets for prac- 
tical uses. If we also read the pertinent line in the epistle to 
the Duchess with a comma—Through which all things within, 
without are shown,—we are not likely to think of Dr. Dee and 
Master Kelley. We simply walk past a house and look in the 
window. So the duchess. She has neither fraud nor deceit; one 
may see into the house of her soul because the windows of her 


heart and mind are transparent. 
Don CAMERON ALLEN 





1Gemmarum et lapidum historia (Lugduni Batavorum, 1636), pp. 396-8. 
First printed at Hanover in 1609. Since the mineral came from Russia, 
Germany, and Spain, a simpler explanation maybe that it was not at this 
time exported to England. 
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DONNE, BUTLER, AND ? 


When Waller printed the Butler MSS. (BM Add. 32625) in 
1908, scholars were interested to discover the satirist’s opinion of 
John Donne: 


Dr Don’s writings are like Voluntary or Prelude in which a man is not 
ty’d to any particular Designe of Air; but may change his key or moode at 
pleasure: So his compositions seeme to have been written without any 
particular Scope.* 


But this was not the first time that something of this sort had been 
said about Donne, for in 1656, the anonymous The Surfeit to 
A. B. C. was printed and in it we read: 


For Bishop Andrews and Dr. Donne, I could never conceive better of 
them, then as a voluntarie before a lesson to the Lute, which is absolutely 
the best pleasing to the eare; but after finished absolutely forgotten, 
nothing to be remembered or repeated.? 


The similarity between these two remarks is very fertile in sug- 
gestions. The Surfeit has been attributed to Philip King, the 
brother of Bishop Henry King, to Philip Kynder, a friend of 
Selden, and to Philip Kirk. Either of the first two men could 
have known Butler personally. Did Butler get his idea from The 
Surfeit or did the author of The Surfeit read Butler’s manuscript? 
I incline to the first hypothesis because the opinion of the author of 
The Surfeit seems more organic; he is thinking of two preachers 
of equally famous reputation and of a similar pulpit style. He 
also is criticising them from the auditor’s rather than the reader’s 
point of view. Butler’s statement is not so clear. It is a criticism 
of Donne’s by a reader, but is he thinking of Donne’s verse or his 
prose or both? Applied to some of his verse, the criticism is just; 
but it hardly applies to his prose as read. I suspect that Butler 
read The Surfeit, which is filled with the sort of bitterness that he 
enjoyed, and the phrase about Donne and the voluntary got caught 
in his brain. 

, Don CAMERON ALLEN 





1 Characters and Passages from Note-Books (Cambridge), p. 402. 
* Op. cit., p. 10. 
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REVIEWS 





Configurations of Culture Growth. By A. L. Krorper. Berkeley 
and Los Angeles: University of California Press, 1944. Pp. 
882. $7.50. 


Starting with an observation made by Velleius Paterculus that 
“men of similar talents occur exclusively in certain epochs and 
not only flock to one pursuit but also attain like success” (p. 18), 
Mr. Kroeber has studied the growths of various types of civiliza- 
tion as expressed in philosophy, science, philology, sculpture, paint- 
ing, drama, literature, music, and government. His inquiry has 
carried him through the history of Asia, Europe, Egypt, the 
United States, ete. He traces the growth and decay or revival 
of many human activities, giving lists of distinguished persons in 
many of them, starring the great, double-starring the greatest, 
holding that men of genius are “the indicators of the realization 
of coherent pattern growths of cultural value” (p. 839). He 
agrees with his ancient predecessor that geniuses cluster and finds 
that the growth curves of nations “ are sometimes symmetrical like 
a normal variability curve; sometimes skew, the crest appearing 
either before or after the middle of the duration” (p. 841). He is 
unable to make a general law that might guide us, but, so far as 
literature is concerned, he believes that we are at the end of a 
period, that its peak was everywhere passed by 1860, and that no 
star of first or even of second magnitude has appeared since 1900 
(p. 621). He is not, however, so pessimistic as was the late Presi- 
dent Thomas of Bryn Mawr when she said, “I hear every day of 
great men dying, but I hear of none being born,” for he thinks that 
the eccentricities of twentieth-century verse, painting, and music 
may be due to destructive enthusiasm, clearing the ground for a 
renaissance that may lie around the corner, as another Californian 
once predicted. 

One obvious criticism of his book is that he stresses too greatly 
groupings in accordance with political or linguistic divisions, or 
both. At times he admits this himself, explaining Goya and Una- 
muno as belonging to Occidental rather than purely Spanish 
pulsations, or borrowing from a colleague the thought that, as 
Copernicus, Tycho Brahe, Kepler, and Leibnitz made common use 
of Latin they were “ ‘virtually men of one country’” (p. 835). 
But he should have carried such explanations much farther, for a 
man may by reading or by residence belong in a foreign culture 
rather than in that of his birth. The medieval respublica scholas- 
tica was international rather than national, as has since been the 
case in many movements philosophic, scientific, or artistic. Does 
Poussin, for instance, who spent over half his life in Italy, belong 
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in a list of French painters, where K. puts him, rather than in a 
list of Italian painters? If he does, why should El Greco, born in 
Crete, appear in K.’s Spanish list? 

A more serious defect is that the work is built on a most insecure 
foundation. The loyal jacket-writer boasts that K. “pegs things 
down just as they have happened to fall,” while K. himself, frankiy 
admitting that he is not a specialist in all the fields he investigates, 
states that he based his work on text-books “on account of their 
timidity about departing from the accepted norm ” and on encyclo- 
pedias, which “ give the facts ” (p. 23). Unfortunately text-books 
and encyclopedias are often prejudiced and not infrequently ill 
informed. ‘The judgments of one generation are not those of 
another, nor is there general agreement among critics of a single 
generation. Voltaire would certainly not have approved of K.’s 
giving two stars to Shakespeare and only one to Racine, and I 
venture to assert that, if K. had consulted T. S. Eliot, the two 
stars he gave to Milton would have been transferred to the 
unstarred Donne. 

Yet consultation with his colleagues at the University of Cali- 
fornia would have saved K. a number of slips. On p. 20 he de- 
clares that Roman literature died under Augustus, yet on p. 517 
he awards stars to Petronius, Lucan, Martial, Tacitus, and Juvenal. 
Old English, including Beowulf, is left out of consideration. Little 
is said about the literature of Spanish America because it has 
“ made little impress in the mother country ” (p. 724). Evidently 
K. has never asked a cultured Spaniard his opinion of Rubén Dario. 
Finally, for French literature the only guides he mentions in his 
bibliography are the Biographie universelle of 1811-28, the Bio- 
graphie générale of 1862-77, and Saintsbury’s Primer of French 
Literature of 1888! I am consequently not surprised to find that 
Rimbaud, Paul Valéry, and Francois de Curel are ignored,’ that 
Belloy’s name is given as Du Bellay (p. 543), and that Moliére’s 
work is said to “ fall after 1660.” * 

However, there are some excellent pages in the book, which is 
one that will help to bring out the superficiality of those who 
neglect the historical side of literary studies. It will rouse thought, 
though it may often fail to win agreement and though its conclu- 
sions seem inadequate in view of the immense labor that has been 
devoted to its composition. 

H. CarrIN@Ton LANCASTER 





1I would add several younger men to his list except that K. seems to 
exclude deliberately all writers born after 1882. This preference for the 
remoter past does not explain why, after mentioning Thomas Mann, he 
omits Rilke, as they were both born in 1875. 

*P. 431. On p. 440 he moves Moliére’s work back to 1659, but not far 
enough. On the latter page there are other errors in dates, for Alexandre 
Hardy was probably born later than 1570; the Cid first appeared in 1637, 
not, as the text-books have it, 1636; Campistron died in 1723, not in 1737. 
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The True Text of “ King Lear.” By Lzo Kirscupaum. Baltimore: 
The Johns Hopkins Press, 1945. Pp. ix + 81. $1.75. 


This interesting and valuable book brings to an end the principal 
textual problem of Shakespeare’s King Lear. Much scholarship has 
been expended on the relative values of the Folio and Quarto texts. 
The peculiar condition of the Quarto texts, which baffled early 
scholars, arose from the press-room intimacy between compositor 
and editor or author, by which the text was corrected while being 
printed. Our twelve extant copies of the Quarto contain different 
readings (inter se). Nikolaus Delius, who thought that Shake- 
speare wrote only what is in the Folio, made the first comparative 
study of these texts in 1875. 

The task of textual criticism is one of collecting evidence, select- 
ing readings, making emendations where necessary, and tracing the 
text’s transmission, in an endeavor to establish an approach to the 
author’s original work. If we include bibliography, the study of 
materials and symbols, we have the whole apparatus for the proper 
approach to Shakespeare’s textual problems. A task such as that 
which Kirschbaum has undertaken is all the more difficult because 
we do not know how far back to go to discover the true Shakespearian 
text. It is conceivable that the original draft of a Shakespearian 
play is not necessarily the true text, as this manuscript would be 
subject to various alterations, even in the hands of the author 
himself. The “making” of an Elizabethan play was more than the 
writing of a play at any one time. Just how much in the course of 
revision constitutes Shakespeare’s own changes in the manuscript 
is a vexing question which the textual scholar must be ready to 
answer. 

In this well-written book, The True Tezt of “ King Lear,” Leo 
Kirschbaum is limited to this branch of criticism. He faithfully 
traces the principal scholarship on the text up to the present time. 
He objects vigorously to the free use editors of the play make of 
the Quarto text in their collations. He devotes most space to an 
original comparative study of parallel Quarto-Folio passages in an 
endeavor to prove that the repetitions in the Quarto are numerous 
enough to make it a memorial text. 

The successive contributions to the scholarship on Lear include 
those of Schmidt, Daniels, Delius (not mentioned by Kirschbaum), 
Greg, Pollard, Miss Winstanley, Miss Doran, Adams, Chambers, 
and Van Dam. Kirschbaum has had to select and arrange the 
significant materials from these contributions, so that the proper 
perspective and meaning could be thrown on what he regards as the 
proper text. 

W. W. Greg has done most of the textual work on King Lear; 
his findings tend to condemn the Quarto in favor of the Folio. 
Kirschbaum centers his study around Greg whose important article, 
“The Function of Bibliography in Literary Criticism Illustrated 
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in a Study of the Text of King Lear,” Neophilologus, xv111 (1933) 
is the turning point in the quest of scholars for the true text. But 
Kirschbaum contends that Greg (as well as Chambers, Kittredge, 
and others), while condemning the authority of the Quarto, does 
not relegate it to the company of “bad” quartos, such as those of 
Romeo and Juliet (1597) and Hamlet (1603), but continues to 
regard more than four hundred readings as good enough to be in- 
cluded in the true text. According to Kirschbaum the Quarto is a 
medley of revisions that have been so much tampered with that it 
is dangerous to use any of the readings except where the Folio 
cannot be interpreted. Kirschbaum condemns all the revisions in 
the Quarto as the work of bold meddlers who were depending en- 
tirely on their memory to reconstruct the text. Greg and Chambers, 
however, favor the use of many Quarto readings because they are 
better from the point of view of taste; they feel that the Quarto of 
Lear is similar in nature to that of Richard III. 

Kirschbaum examines the bulk of these 1eadings and concludes 
that repetition occurs so often in the Quarto that it should be 
wholly condemned as “bad” and not classified with Richard III 
as merely a “doubtful quarto.” He makes a comparative study of 
the Quarto and the Folio to support his view that the Quarto is a 
corrupt memorial reconstruction and that the only true text is the 
Folio copy. The following section (No. 25), quoted exactly from 
Kirschbaum’s textual analyses, is an example of the clear, efficient 
method used to present his thesis: 


A. F (1. ii. 115) 
Kent. To go out of my dialect, which you discommend so much; 


Q(E2r) 
Kent. To go out of my dialogue which you discommend so much, 


B. Q’s “dialogue” for F’s “dialect” is as pretty a case of mishearing as 
can be found. 


C. No editor, of course, has suggested the adoption of Q’s variant. 


It is necessary at this point for me to emphasize again that grave 
errors may occur in the use of bibliography for the purpose of 
determining Shakespeare’s autograph in any given play. The for- 
tunes of a piece written for the stage in Shakespeare’s day varied 
widely. What the author at first wrote down on paper became 
merely the basis for changes at the hands of others in the company 
with or without the author’s approval. Playwriting was communal. 
What finally became the prompt-copy and what finally got into the 
hands of the printer might be much different from the original 
autograph. A memorial reconstruction or a shorthand report might 
ultimately become the printer’s copy. But whatever happened to a 
play as it was shaping into a stage production, Shakespeare was 
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present in this activity and must have stamped his approval on 
changes that improved the stage-worthiness of the piece. I am 
stressing the point here because the art of bibliography tends to 
regard every change as a corruption of the original. What we call 
“foul papers” containing Shakespeare’s final corrections, however 
untidy they may be, so long as we are sure they are Shakespeare’s, 
(e.g. the second quarto (1599) of Romeo and Juliet) must be 
regarded as more authentic than the original autograph. 

The case for the shorthand text has the strong support of Greg 

and Chambers. Leo Kirschbaum successfully breaks down their 
arguments, first, by stating that their claims for shorthand go too 
far: 
No proponent of the shorthand hypothesis for the bad quartos has ever 
come remotely near demonstrating by actual test that either Bright’s or 
Willis’ system was efficient enough to take down even one line spoken at 
the normal rate of speech. Every preponent points to Heywood’s remark— 
written more than twenty-five years after the fact— concerning the bad 
quarto of Part I of If You Know Not Me (1605): “some by Stenography 
drew The plot: put it in print (scarce one word trew:).” But was not 
Heywood as much flabbergasted as we are by a bad quarto, and was he not 
merely guessing? What right have we to assume that he knew any more 
about how the bad text came into being than we do? (p. 6, n. 17) 


Secondly, he points out that someone familiar with the Folio copy, 
or the MS original of the Folio copy, tried to improve the origi- 
nally corrupt text of the Quarto, but actually made matters worse. 
Finally, he shows with parallel Folio-Quarto passages “that Q is a 
constant memorial corruption of the text of F.” (p. 7) 

Several errors and omissions in Kirschbaum’s work should be 
recorded. No mention is made of Nikolaus Delius who did the 
pioneer work on the quartos and the folio of King Lear (Sh. Jb. x 
1875, 50-74). The author fails to consult Tannenbaum’s King Lear 
bibliography (Elizabethan Bibliographies, No. 16) in his vain 
attempt to find a modern reference to Alexander Schmidt’s edition 
of King Lear. It is listed in this concise bibliography as No. 332. 
Prompt-book (p. 5) should be spelled with a hyphen; page 12 car- 
ries a misnumbering: I. iv. 49-59; on page 15 (top) Kittredge 
adopts Q’s “liege” (1. 36) and does not follow F at this point. 

The True Text of “ King Lear,” which is handsomely bound and 
printed by The Johns Hopkins Press, will take its place along with 
Greg’s works on the text of Lear, serving as a healthy corrective of 
Miss Doran’s over-enthusiastic championing of the Quarto text 
(The Text of “King Lear,’ Stanford University Publications, 
Language and Literature, Iv, No. 2, 1931). 


SamMvuEL Asa SMALL 
The Pennsylvania State College 
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Surveys of Recent Scholarship in the Period of Renaissance. 
Compiled for the Committee on Renaissance Studies of the Ameri- 
can Council of Learned Societies. By L. B. Wright, F. R. Johnson, 
S. V. Larkey, D. C. Allen, J. G. Kunstmann, S. F. Will, R. Tuve, 
P. O. Kristeller, J. H. Randall, F. L. Nussbaum, F. Gilbert, R. M. 
Huber, W. Pauck, R. H. Bainton, D. P. Lockwood, C. S. Smith, 
and W. Dinneen. Providence R. I., 1945. Pp. 348. 

This is a collection of reprints of articles written at the request 
of the American Council of Learned Societies by specialists on 
various phases of the Renaissance. The subjects covered are sci- 
ence, Neo-Latin Literature, German Literature, French Litera- 
ture, English Literature, Philosophy, Economic History, Political 
Theory, The Catholic Church, The German Reformation, Clas- 
sical and Biblical Scholarship, and Music. The author of each 
account has surveyed the field and summarized the important work 
that has been done, suggesting, in most cases, areas where further 
work is necessary. The Renaissance Committee plans to issue a 
volume of this sort at definite intervals. The volume may be 
obtained by applying to Professor L. Bradner of Brown University. 


D. 0. A. 





‘\ 
Word. The editors of Modern Language Notes extend their 
greetings and best wishes to Word, a journal “ devoted to the study 
of linguistic science in all its aspects.” Though described in the 
opening article as “a platform which should draw together the 
linguists in and around New York,” it is hoped that it will have 
more than a local appeal. The executive board is composed of 
H,. F. Muller, L. H. Gray, Pauline Taylor, and Wolf Leslau. The 
first number appeared as of April, 1945. Three numbers are to 
appear each year. It is published by the Linguistic Circle of 
New York. Orders should be addressed to S, F. Vanni, 30 W. 12th 
St., New York, 11.--H. C. L. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


FALSTAFF’s Hoty DyING, PAGAN AS WELL AS CHRISTIAN.: Professor 
Kathrine Koller’s recent note on the death of Falstaff,? has made it con- 
vincingly clear that Shakespeare seems to have followed, consciously or 
not, the formal directions for the art of dying as outlined in the popular 
Christian how-to-die literature. This is one more point scored to support 
the statement that “... the greatest things in literature are the most 
commonplace.” * I am not certain, however, that the satire of applying 
the accepted deathbed ritual to the end of such a sinner, would account 
for the mellowness and almost sublime candor of the Hostess’ reassurance, 
“Nay sure he’s not in hell. He’s in Arthur’s bosom if ever man went to 
Arthur’s bosom. ‘A made a finer end and went away, an it had been any 
Christian child... .’”* The tone of this mythical evocation is hardly 
satirical and certainly not Christian. There is some indication that it is 
just what it suggests to be—mythical, folk-lore. The close association of 
Falstaff with King Henry V is not historical. Shakespeare regarded 
Henry V as a hero, and a proper folk-lore pattern for a budding hero was 
to roister with a drunken buffoon. Lord Raglan has given ample evidence 
that this pattern did not arise in the sixteenth century, but is both ancient 
and widespread. It is the pattern followed in the association between 
youthful Dionysos and Silenos, Haran ar Pashid and Abu Nawéds, Kari 
and Bjorn, Leif the Lucky and his funny father-in-law, and many others. 
These roisterous associates of the young hero are whimsical soothsayers 
or prophets, ‘holy men’ who, when in a state of ecstasy, usually induced 
by intoxicants, disclose things hidden from the people at large. “ And 
what did Falstaff do when alive? For the most part he got drunk, and 
then uttered wise saws in a whimsical manner.”* Referring to the 
Hostess’ account quoted above, Lord Raglan concludes: “It seems clear 
that Shakespeare intended him to die in the odor of sanctity, and while 
it would be dangerous to stress Arthur in +his connection, the sanctity 
seems rather pagan than Christian.” * It is, then, true to the folkloristic 
pattern that the young hero cannot spare the drunken buffoon that Prince 
Henry says, when he sees Falstaff lying apparently dead, “I could have 
better spared a better man.” 

ALFRED ADLER 

Northland College 





1“ Falstaff and the Art of Dying,” MLN, Lx (1945), 383-386. 
*E. M. W. Tillyard, The Elizabethan World Picture (New York, 1944), 
. 101. 
. * Henry V, 1. 3. 9-11. Italics added. 
‘Lord Raglan, The Hero: A Study in Tradition, Myth and Drama (New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1937), p. 213-5. 
® Raglan, op. cit., p. 215. Italics added. 
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